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VICE-PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

1893—1897 


Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson 

A  Kentuckian  Who,  Removing  to  Illinois,  Had  a^Dis- 

tinguished  Career  and  Reached  the  Vice 

Presidency  of  the  United  States 

A  Sketch  of  His  Public  Services. 


BY 

GEORGE  BARER 


ADLAI  EWING  STEVENSON. 


A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  PUBLIC   SERVICES. 


By  George  Baber. 


The  first  century  of  American 
government  witnessed  a  triumphant 
popular  protest  against  the  sway 
of  aristocratic  wealth  so  long  domi- 
nant over  the  masses  of  Europe.  It 
gave  birth  to  the  aristocracy  of 
heart  and  brain,  illustrating  its 
mastery  in  the  life  and  character  of 
such  men  as  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  chained  the  very  lightnings  of 
the  sky  and  put  them,  as  it  were, 
at  the  service  of  the  human  race. 
This  sublime  achievement  illumina- 
ted the  earliest  development  of 
American  progress  and  demon- 
strated what  could  be  done  in  the 
new  freedom  by  a  penniless  boy 
who,  starting  in  the  homeless 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  won  the 
world's  recognition  by  his  own  ge- 
nius and  courage.  The  Colonial 
Revolution  and,  thereafter,  the  gov- 
ernment of  George  Washington  es- 
tablished the  sovereignty  of  mental 
culture,  of  moral  worth  and  heroic 
patriotism  as  the  inspiring  source 
of  our  institutions.  Royal  prerog- 
atives were  laid  aside.  The  people 
put  on  the  garments  of  an  enlight- 
ened democracy,  and  the  new  era 


of  intellectual  vigor  brought  for- 
ward the  Jeffersons,  the  Madisons, 
the  Jacksons  and  Clays,  who  set  a 
new  pace  for  human  progress 
everywhere. 


Following  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  the  leaders  of  the 
people  rose  from  the  people  them- 
selves. It  was  a  test  of  personal 
courage  and  wisdom  which  bore 
onward  to  victory  over  every  ^^icis- 
situde.  When  the  memorable 
struggle  of  1800  began  between 
Federalists  and  Republicans,  end- 
ing in  the  success  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  die  was  cast  in  favor  of 
a  popular  tide,  which  increased  in 
volume  through  seven  successive 
administrations  to  that  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  Jacksonian  impulse 
of  1829  was  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
fluence which  had  brought  it  into 
power;  and,  fortified  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Jetfersou,  Madison  and 
Monroe,  maintained  its  onward 
course,  securing  the  foundations  of 
a  great  organization  which,  from 
time  to  time,  transmitted  its  spirit 
to  a  National  Democracy  which 
governed  the  land  with  hardly  an 
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interruption  nntil  the  political  eon- 
test  of  1860  and  the  outbreak  of 
Civil  War. 

It  was  when  the  heroic  States- 
man of  the  Hermitage  was  about 
retiring  from  public  life  that  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  was  born,  October  23, 
1835,  in  Christian  County,  Ken- 
tucky, where  his  boyhood  was 
spent,  until,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
At  Bloomington,  young  Stevenson 
entered  Wesleyan  University,  but, 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  ac- 
companied by  his  classmate  and 
relative,  James  S.  Ewing,  he  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  to  complete 
his  collegiate  training  in  Center 
College,  then  under  the  presidency 
of  Rev.  John  C.  Young,  the  ablest 
instructor  of  young  men  in  the 
Southwest.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1856,  Mr.  Stevenson,  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father,  returned 
to  Bloomington,  abandoning  grad- 
uation at  Center  College.  He 
thereafter  prepared,  at  once,  for 
the  legal  profession  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1858.  Shortly 
after  entering  the  practice,  though 
a  studious  lover  of  the  law,  he  de- 
veloped a  decided  fondness  for 
public  life  and  became  prominent 
in  the  political  activities  of  the 
day.  He  was  appointed  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  Master  in 
Chancery  which,  under  the  law  of 
Illinois,  is  equivalent  to  an  impor- 
tant judgeship.  He  gave  four 
years  of  service  to  this  position 
and  made  a  creditable  official  rec- 
ord. Though  a  Democrat,  he  was 
elected  in  a  strongly  Republican 
district   to  the    office  of   Common- 


wealth's Attorney  which  he  held 
for  three  years  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  courts  and  the  bar, 
irrespective  of  party.  His  per- 
sonal popularity,  his  unusual  elo- 
quence, and  his  attractive  oratory 
made  him  potential  before  juries 
and  strong  before  the  people  far 
beyond  the  lines  of  party  organi- 
zation. Thus  began  a  career  which 
passed  from  local  into  broader 
politics,  fraught  with  rich  fruits 
of  victory  and  fame.  It  was  the 
case  of  the  young  statesman  aris- 
ing from  a  small  beginning  by  vir- 
tue of  his  own  rectitude  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  people. 


In  1874  the  Democrats  of  the 
Bloomington  district  were  stirred 
by  the  ambition  to  elect  their  Con- 
gressional nominee.  A  heavy  Re- 
publican majority  confronted  them. 
It  was  compact,  active  and  appar- 
ently confident.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Democrats  were  re- 
quired to  pick  their  most  available 
leader — a  man  that  could  win. 
Popular  sentiment  turned  toward 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  and  he  was 
nominated  enthusiastically  by  the 
District  Convention.  Such  were 
the  auspices  which  attended  his  in- 
duction into  the  arena  of  National 
politics.  Without  either  money  or 
prestige,  he  entered  the  field 
against  a  formidable  rival.  It  was 
a  heated  contest  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. It  was  a  brave  fight,  appeal- 
ing with  singular  effect  to  the 
younger  men  who  looked  with  ad- 
miration upon  the  rising  Ken- 
tuckian — and  the  district  itself 
contained  many  Democrats  who, 
having  migrated  from  the   ^^Blue 
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Grass  Region/'  now  cheerfully 
thronged  to  his  standard.  The  Re- 
publican leaders,  hitherto  so  con- 
dent,  soon  began  to  fear  defeat. 
A  tide  had  set  in  which  they  could 
neither  suppress  nor  restrain;  and, 
weeks  before  the  election,  the  evi- 
dences of  Stevenson's  impending 
victory  were  distinctly  manifest. 
The  result  was  anxiously  antici- 
pated even  beyond  the  borders  of 
Illinois.  Stevenson  had  risen 
above  mere  party  intrigues,  and 
was  thus  to  achieve  a  triumph  amid 
the  shouts  of  a  Republican  district. 
He  won  the  race  by  a  handsome 
majority. 


older  and  more  experienced  than 
himself  in  the  public  service.  He 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  a  predestined 

statesman. 


Mr.  Stevenson's  entrance  into 
the  44th  Congress,  December  6, 
1875,  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of 
Democratic  success  in  the  Presi- 
dential struggle  of  1876.  With 
dignified  bearing,  without  osten- 
tation, but  with  manly  address,  he 
took  up  his  task  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  important  constituency. 
He  soon  made  an  impression  that 
betokened  a  distinguished  career 
among  the  real  workers  of  the 
House.  Ever  dutiful  in  attendance 
upon  the  House,  always  well  in- 
formed, and  ever  ready  for  the 
consideration  of  legislative  ques- 
tions, he  was  soon  classed  among 
the  laborious  students  of  current 
affairs.  Whatever  he  did  or  said 
with  reference  to  legislative  meas- 
ures was  timely,  pertinent  and, 
therefore,  effective.  He  shared 
universal  respect  and  confidence, 
exerting  even  a  greater  influence 
than    many     prominent    members 


The  44th  Congress  was  es- 
pecially noteworthy  in  its  member- 
ship. It  contained  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  distinguished  men, 
and  became  the  arena  in  which  was 
conducted  the  memorable  contro- 
versy of  1876-7  over  the  contested 
election  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  as  Presi- 
dential candidates  of  their  respec- 
tive parties.  Mr.  Stevenson  be- 
came, in  that  Congress,  an  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  such  emi- 
nent statesmen  as  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  John  H. 
Reagan,  John  G.  Carlisle,  Proctor 
Knott,  James  A.  McKenzie,  James 
G.  Blaine,  George  F.  Hoar,  Wil- 
liam R.  Morrison,  Samuel  J.  Ran- 
dell,  James  A.  Garfield  and  others 
of  similar  importance.  Each  of 
these  statesmen  became  warmly  at- 
tached to  him  personally  by  rea- 
son of  his  simplicity,  his  candor, 
his  dignity  and  grace.  Though  a 
new  member  of  the  House  he  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debate  on 
the  report  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission which  had  been  tempor- 
arily established  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  electoral  votes  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  on  which 
hinged  the  result  of  this  final  con- 
test between  Tilden  and  Hayes. 
It  had  been  shown  upon  investisra- 
tion  to  be  indisputalDly  clear  that 
the  votes  of  those  States  had  been 
lawfully  cast  for  Mr.  Tilden.  giv- 
ing him  a  majority  of  more  than 
ten  votes  in  the  electoral  college; 
but  in  pursuance  of  a  deeply  laid 
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scheme,  and  acting  npon  purely 
partisan  aims,  the  commission 
had  determined  to  transfer  the 
votes  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
from  Tilden  to  Hayes,  thereby  os- 
tensibly electing  the  latter  by  a 
majority  of  only  a  single  vote. 
No  such  infamous  fraud  had  ever 
before  blackened  the  annals  of 
American  history,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  so-called  "Election" 
thus  consummated  by  the  corrupt 
commission  by  Mr.  Hayes,  has 
rendered  his  name  a  bye-word  and 
a  reproach  for  all  subsequent  cen- 
turies. The  American  people,  ir- 
respective of  party,  have  continu- 
ously felt  as  now  unutterably  hu- 
miliated by  this  criminal  elevation 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  him- 
self had  been  compelled  to  confess 
his  own  defeat.  This  memorable 
event  elicited  a  great  debate.  Mr. 
Stevenson  delivered  a  speech 
which  commanded  the  whole  coun- 
try's attention  and  created  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives.  In  a  few 
words,  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment he  condensed  all  that  it  was 
needful  to  say  in  characterizing 
befittingiy  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission. Those  words  were  the 
following,  viz. : 

"The  record  will  stand  that  this 
tribunal  shut  its  eyes  to  the  light 
of  truth,  refused  to  hear  the  undis- 
puted proof  that  a  majority  of 
seven  thousand  legal  votes  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  for  Tilden  was 
by  a  fraudulent  returning  board 
changed  to  eight  thousand  major- 
ity for  Hayes.  The  Eepublican 
Eepresentative,  Mr.  Purman,  has 
solemnly  declared  upon  this  floor 


that  Florida  had  given  its  vote  to 
Tilden.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
two  distinguished  Eepublican 
Eepresentatives  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Seely  and  Mr.  Pierce, 
have  in  such  thrilling  tones  ex- 
pressed their  dissent  from  the 
judgment  of  this  tribunal.  By  this 
decision  fraud  has  become  one  of 
the  legalized  modes  of  securing 
the  vote  of  a  State.'' 

If  the  unparalleled  scandal  in- 
cident to  the  fraudulent  elevation 
of  Hayes  to  the  Presidency  could 
be  eliminated  from  our  National 
annals,  the  history  of  our  institu- 
tions from  George  Washington  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  would  be  forever 
freed  from  a  similar  stain. 


Mr.  Stevenson  was  defeated  for 
re-election  to  Congress  in  1876,  his 
opponent,  Hon.  T.  W.  Tipton,  be- 
ing successful,  by  a  small  majority; 
but  he  was  again  the  Democratic 
nominee  and  was  re-elected  over 
Mr.  Tipton,  who  was  the  Eepubli- 
can candidate  for  the  46th  Con- 
gress. In  the  46th  Congress  Mr.  i 
Stevenson  not  only  maintained  the 
high  rank  which  he  had  won  in  the 
44tli  Congress,  but  greatly  in- 
creased his  reputation  as  one  of  the  , 
rising  young  statesmen  of  the  day.  | 
At  the  end  of  this  Congress,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  at 
Bloomington  in  conjunction  with 
his  old  partner,  Hon.  James  S. 
Ewing,  thus  re-establishing  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  successful  law 
firms  in  Illinois.  He  was  a  leading 
delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Conventions  of  1880  and 
1884,  taking  a  decided  part  in  sup- 
porting the  nomination  of  Cleve- 
land    and     Hendricks      in     1884. 
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Under  the  first  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration, he  held  the  important  of- 
fice of  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  the  duties  of  which  he 
ably  discharged  and  which  gave 
him  ample  opportunities  for  culti- 
vating the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  the  influential  men  of  his 
party  who  subsequently  united 
with  zealous  enthusiasm  in  having 
the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1892  nominate  him  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
Mr.  Cleveland,  who  then  made  his 
third  and  most  successful  race  for 
the  Presidency,  defeating  the  re- 
election of  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  electoral  college.  It  it  well  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Stevenson 
greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  campaign,  his  personal 
popularity  in  Illinois  assuring  a 
brilliant  Democratic  victory  in  that 
State.  His  election  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency  was  hailed  with  a  de- 
gree of  popular  enthusiasm  not 
less  than  that  which  greeted  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Illinois 
went  apparently  wild  with  joy  over 
the  event,  and  in  every  county  of 
the  State  there  ensued  public  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
patriotic  congratulations. 


The  Vice-Presidency  was  the 
culminating  point  in  Mr.  Steven- 
son's interesting  career.  It 
marked  the  height  of  a  series  of 
brilliant  political  events  which  at 
one  time  seemed  to  forecast  his 
elevation  to  the  Presidency  itself. 
As  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
he  was  as  courtly  as  was  John  C. 
Breckinridge  when    occupying   the 


same  exalted  station  from  March 
4,  1857,  to  March  4,  1861.  His 
bearing  was  always  dignified,  .solf- 
poised  and  admirable,  challenging 
without  question  the  cordial  re- 
spect of  both  parties  in  that  dis- 
tinguished body — a  fact  that  was 
impressively  demonstrated  when, 
February  27th,  1897,  a  testimonial 
in  which  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate participated  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  Senators,  each  elo- 
quently paying  tribute  to  the  im- 
partial and  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  The  written 
testimonial,  accompanying  an  ele- 
gant set  of  silver,  was  drawn  by 
the  scholarly  pen  of  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of 
the  greatest  Senators  who  had  rep- 
resented that  State  since  the  days 
of  Webster  and  Choate.  Mr.  Stev- 
enson's leave-taking  of  the  Senate 
was  gracious,  eloquent  and  pa- 
thetic. 

In  1897  President  McKinley, 
when  making  his  first  appoint- 
ments under  his  first  administra- 
tion, indicated  his  great  fondness 
and  admiration  for  Mr.  Stevenson, 
who  had  for  the  second  time  been 
presented  to  the  country-  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  by  designating  him  as 
the  leading  Democratic  member  of 
the  Bi-metallic  Commission,  which 
he  appointed  in  pursuance  of  a 
congressional  enactment.  Associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Stevenson  in  this 
commission  was  Hon.  James  B. 
McCreary,  who  now,  for  the  second 
time,  holds  the  great  place  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky.  The  labors  of 
the  commission,  despite  its  able  and 
faithful    service,  were    confronted 
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by  great  antagonism  in  both 
Europe  and  America  and  were 
practically  fruitless  to  the  financial 
world. 


The  last  important  political  cam- 
paign led  by  Mr.  Stevenson  was  in 
1908  as  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor  of  Illinois.  The  con- 
test was  marked  by  great  vigor  and 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
defeated  by  only  a  small  majority. 
In  regard  to  this  contest,  Hon. 
Fred  J.  Kern,  of  Belleville,  Illi- 
nois, in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
article  printed  in  the  Belleville 
Democrat  of  recent  date,  made  the 
following  statement,  viz. : 

^'Adlai  E.  Stevenson  did  not 
confine  his  activities  to  the  poten- 
tialities of  office-holding.  It  is  an 
open  question  to  this  day  whether 
he  was  not  elected  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois when  he  ran  against  Deneen. 
Many  good  men  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  assert  that  Deneen  was  made 
Governor  the  second  time  by 
underhanded  and  clandestine 
fraud  and  trading,  and  that  Stev- 
enson was  cheated  out  of  the  office 
to  which  he  was  honestly  elected 
by  the  people  at  the  polls.'' 


The  career  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  as 
we  more  fully  contemplate  it,  pre- 
sents him  as  a  man  whose  best 
qualities  were  of  nobler  stamp 
than  those  of  a  mere  candidate  for 
official  place.  There  was  in  him  a 
spiritual  light  that  made  him 
greater  and  grander  than  could 
all  the  honors  that  are  linked  with 
him  name.  His  close  friendships, 
his  devotion  to  books,  his  apprecia- 


tion of  art,  his  immeasurable  love 
of  wife  and  children  alike  filled  his 
mind  and  heart  with  an  inspiration 
that  guided  his  ambitions  more 
wisely  and  safely  than  the  shouts 
of  the  multitudes  that  followed 
his  leadership  in  contests  for 
party  supremacy.  Men  looked  to 
him  for  the  achievement  of 
political  victories;  but  he  felt 
that  his  main  duty  lay  in 
teaching  men  how  to  carry  their 
faculties  through  the  strife,  the 
collisions  and  the  rivalries  of  life 
without  damaging  other  people  or 
being  damaged  by  them.  Hence 
his  gentleness,  his  self-possession, 
his  thoughtfulness,  his  love  of  jus- 
tice, his  contempt  for  every  species 
of  sham  or  fraud,  and  his  cultiva- 
tion of  all  qualities  that  made  him 
a  delightful  companion,  keeping  his 
soul  always  true  and  firm  to  the 
purposes  that  make  for  maturity 
of  character.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  cares  of  public  office  had 
been  dismissed,  he  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "Something  of  Men  I 
Have  Known,''  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  numerous  events  is  re- 
counted and  the  characteristics  of 
public  men  portrayed  with  the 
finest  touches  of  a  gifted  pen;  but 
from  start  to  finish  only  the 
sweetest  memories  are  told  and 
the  bravest  deeds  of  eminent 
men  narrated.  The  volume  is 
replete  "with  tributes  to  per- 
sonal virtues,  with  anecdotes 
and  sentiment,  with  ennobling 
praise  of  old  associates,  and  with 
joyous  stories  of  the  best  things 
that  human  life  affords.  The  nar- 
ratives are  so  pure,  so  unsoiled, 
that  he  freely  dedicated  the  pages 
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to  his  wife,  ''Letitia  Green  Steven- 
son, the  patient  listener  to  these 
twice  told  tales.''  The  book  is  in 
fact  an  unfolding  of  his  interesting 
life  to  the  tender  eyes  of  the  best 
and  dearest  woman  he  ever  knew. 
Such  was  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
standing  erect  and  unblemished  in 
the  white  light  of  his  career  from 
boyhood  to  old  age. 


Mr.  Stevenson  was  an  orator 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  such  men 
as  Richard  H.  Menefee  and 
Thomas  F.  Marshall.  His  oration 
at  Bloomington  on  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  his  well  remembered  address, 
July  30,  1907,  at  the  Jamestown 
(Va.)  Exposition,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  assembling  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses,  the  first 
legislative  body  that  ever  sat  upon 
the  Western  Continent,  will  bear 
favorable  comparison  with  the 
best  specimens  of  English  elo- 
quence or  with  the  best  utterances 
of  Webster  and  Clay  in  the  days  of 
their  very  prime. 


Mr.  Stevenson  died  June  14, 
1914,  after  some  weeks  of  distress- 
ing sickness  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  of  Chicago,  whither  he 
had  gone  from  Bloomington  for 
medical  care  and  treatment.  He 
had  experienced  serious  nervous 
prostration,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Stevenson  about  five 
months  before,  and  from  which  it 
soon  appeared  that  he  could  not 
recover.  His  body  was  conveyed 
to  Bloomington  for  burial  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  had  always  prevailed 


an  unutterable  devotion.  The 
ceremonies  attending  the  funeral 
occasion  from  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  the  city,  were 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  grief- 
stricken  people.  Hon.  James  Cos- 
tello.  Mayor  of  Bloomington, 
issued  on  the  occasion,  the  follow- 
ing proclamation,  viz.: 

"The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its 
noblest  sons,  and  we  his  neigh- 
bors feel  keenest  his  passing  away. 
Bloomington  is  in  tears.  The  ten- 
derest  child,  the  bent  old,  those  oc- 
cupied in  the  professions  and  in 
business  feel  alike  the  spell  of  sor- 
row. There  was  only  one  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Our  loved  city  shall 
not  have  his  like  again.  To  him 
who  has  so  exalted  our  community 
we  cannot  do  enough  honor. 

"By  virtue  of  my  office  as 
Mayor  of  Bloomington,  I  commend 
the  business  men  of  Bloomington 
in  their  purpose  to  close  their 
doors  tomorrow  between  the  hours 
of  2  and  4  o  'clock  when  the  funeral 
will  be  in  progress." 

This  official  tribute  to  the  de- 
ceased statesman  was  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  pathetic  and  elo- 
quent eulogies  that  were  spoken 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott,  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  the  Rev.  Martin  D. 
Hardin.  In  the  course  of  his  truly 
eloquent  and  heart-touching 
eulogy,  Mr.  Hardin  portrayed  Mr. 
Stevenson's  character  in  befitting 
terms,  saying: 

"His  was  a  singularly  happy  life 
in  the  conscious  love  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  singularly  ^  well 
poised.  He  had  ambition  mthout 
selfishness  or  sordidness;  fidelity 
to  principles  without  bitterness,  or 
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partisanship ;  great  cordiality 
without  wearing  Ms  heart  on  his 
sleeve;  an  irrepressible  and  irre- 
sistible humor  without  frivolity; 
a  profound  sense  of  life's  serious- 
ness without  heaviness;  dignity 
without  dullness  or  distance ;  honor 
without  haughtiness  or  condescen- 
sion; broad  culture  without  pedan- 
try, and  a  nature  profoundly  re- 
ligious, without  cant  or  bigotry. ' ' 

Such  a  character  as  is  here  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Stevenson,  being 
stated  without  extravagance  of 
speech,  deserves  to  be  immortal- 
ized in  the  annals  of  the  Republic 
which  he  served  as  a  statesman,  by 
Illinois,  and  especially  by  Ken- 
tucky, the  home  of  his  boyhood  and 
the  place  of  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion. 


Kentucky  has  freely  shared  with 
sister  States  the  children  of  her 
own  loins  and,  in  return,  the  chil- 
dren themselves  have  reflected 
honor  upon  their  native  soil.  Fore- 
most of  the  States  that  have  thus 
been  blessed,  whether  in  peace  or 
in  war,  is  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Illinois.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  most  distinguished,  if  not 
a  majority,  of  the  Governors  of  Illi- 
nois and,  likewise,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives of  that  State  in  Congress, 
from  Ninnian  Edwards,  of  Logan 
County,  Kentucky,  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  have  been  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky; and  ranking  with  the  high- 
est and  noblest  in  the  list  must  al- 
ways stand  the  stainless  name  of 
Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson. 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago 
MacArthur's  Raid 

The  Treaty  of  Peace 


BY 

A.  C.  QUISENBEERY, 


COLONEL  PETER  DUDLEY. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO— MACARTHUR'S  RAID— THE 

TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


MACARTHUR'S  RAID. 


Notwithstanding  General  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison's  brilliant 
and  valuable  services  in  his  cam- 
paigns in  the  Northwest,  which 
culminated  in  the  decisive  victory 
at  the  Thames,  not  a  great  while 
after  that  event  he  resigned  his 
commission  as  Major  General  in 
the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him  about  the  time  that  his 
appointment  as  a  Major  General  of 
Kentucky  militia  expired.  He  was 
driven  to  this  course  much  against 
his  will,  by  the  treatment  he  was 
receiving  from  General  Armstrong^ 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  had 
shown  his  own  incompetency  as  a 
commander  in  the  field,  and  was 
probably  consumed  with  jealousy. 
His  slights  and  insults  to  Harrison, 
the  successful  General,  were  of 
such  a  character  that  in  order  to 
preserve  his  own  self-respect  no 
course  was  open  to  the  latter  ex- 
cept to  resign.  His  resignation  be- 
ing accepted,  he  retired  to  private 
life,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  North- 
west by  General  Duncan  Mac- 
Arthur,  then  of  Ohio,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  for  some  years  a  citi- 
zen of  Mason  County,  Kentucky, 
whence  he  had  gone  in  1796  with 
General  Nathaniel  Massie  as  one  of 


the  colony  of  Kentuckians  who 
founded  the  town  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
about  the  only  other  service  of  im- 
portance performed  by  Kentucky 
militiamen  in  the  Northwest  was  in 
what  with  some  propriety  might  be 
called  Dudley's  Raid,  but  is  kno^vn 
in  history  as  MacArthur's  Raid. 
Collins  says  that  Major  Peter  Dud- 
ley led  this  raid,  but  both  McAfee 
and  Lossing  say  that  it  was  led  by 
General  Duncan  MacArthur,  of 
which  fact  it  appears  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  was  the  movement 
which  finally  closed  all  military 
operations  whatever  in  the  North- 
west, and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  troops  who  participated  in  it 
belonged  to  Major  Peter  Dudley's 
battalion  of  mounted  Kentuckians, 
which  fact  has  given  Major  Dud- 
ley's name  great  prominence  in 
connection  with  that  raid,  much  of 
the  success  of  which  was  due  to  his 
exertions. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  General 
MacArthur  received  orders  from 
the  War  Department  to  organize  an 
expedition  against  the  Pottawa- 
tamie  Indians  on  Lake  Michigan, 
who  were  making  hostile  demon- 
strations, and  he  called  upon  the 
Governors  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
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for  five  hundred  mounted  men  each, 
to  rendezvous  at  Urbana,  Ohio^  on 
September  20th,  1814.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky  did  not  receive  the 
xequisition  until  after  August  20th, 
when  he  promptly  called  out  his 
quota  of  the  troops,  and  before  the 
appointed  time  they  were  en- 
camped at  Urbana ;  where,  on  Sep- 
tember 20th,  they  were  organized 
into  a  battalion  of  seven  companies, 
.under  the  command  of  Major  Peter 
Dudley,  of  Frankfort,  with  Elijah 
Berry  as  adjutant,  Eobert  Crouch 
:as  quartermaster,  James  I.  Pen-^' 
dleton  as  paymaster,  and  Dr.  John>^ 
Eoberts  as  surgeon.  The  battalion 
was  composed  of  the  following 
companies,  namely:  Captain  Elijah 
McClung's  company,  from  Mont- 
gomery County;  Captain  James 
Sympson^s  company,  from  Clark 
County;  Captain  Thomas  P. 
Moore's  company,  from  Boyle 
County:  Captain  John  Miller's 
company,  from  Hardin  County; 
Captain  Martin  H.  Wicklifte's 
company,  from  Nelson  County; 
Captain  Isaac  Watkins'  company 
from  Franklin  (!)  County,  and 
Captain  Joseph  B.  Lancaster's 
company,  from  Fayette  ( ?)  County. 
A  small  battalion  of  less  than 
two  hundred  and  Mty  Ohio  militia- 
men joined  them  at  Urbana,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  w^hole  force  was 
properly  organized,  and  prepared 
to  march  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  The  detachment  was  ac- 
companied by  Major  Charles  S. 
Todd,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  who 
was  then  an  inspector  general  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who 
served  as  adjutant  general  of  the 
expedition;  and  the  brigade  major 


was  Captain  William  Bradford,  of 
the  Seventeenth  United  States  In- 
fantry, whose  home  was  in  George- 
town, Kentucky. 

On  September  28th  this  expe- 
dition set  out  on  the  march  against 
the  hostile  Indians.  Near  Lower 
Sandusky  (now  Fremont,  Ohio), 
they  were  joined  by  seventy-four 
friendly  Indians  of  the  Shawanese, 
Delaware  and  Wyandot  tribes, 
under  their  respective  chiefs, 
Lewis,  Wolf  and  Civil  John.  They 
then  marched  to  the  point  on  the 
Eiver  Huron  where  the  hostile  In- 
dians were  said  to  be  assembled, 
but  found  no  Indians  there,  nor 
traces  of  Indians;  whereupon  the 
troops  were  marched  to  Detroit, 
which  they  reached  on  October  9th. 

At  this  time  the  critical  condition 
of  the  American  forces  at  Fort 
Erie,  in  Upper  Canada,  recently 
captured  by  the  Americans,  in- 
duced General  MacArthur  to  at- 
tempt a  diversion  in  their  favor 
which  would  call  off  some  of  the 
British  forces  which  were  so  sorely 
pressing  them;  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  dashing  raid  into 
Canada  with  his  little  army,  now 
consisting  of  about  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  the  bulk  of  whom 
were  in  Major  Peter  Dudley's  bat- 
talion of  Kentuckians. 

The  object  of  the  expedition,  as 
well  as  its  destination,  were  kept 
profoundly  secret,  and  to  divert 
suspicion  from  its  true  object  it 
was  given  out  privately  that  the 
men  were  to  march  against  an  In- 
dian town  on  the  Saginaw  Eiver, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Detroit.  On  October  26th,  1814, 
they  suddenly  crossed  the  St.  Clair 
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Eiver  into  Canada;  and  passing 
through  the  French  settlement  at 
Beldoon,  and  over  the  Thames  bat- 
tle ground,  they  pushed  rapidly 
forward  into  the  interior  of  Can- 
ada. 

On  November  4th  they  reached 
the  village  of  Oxford,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  people  there,  who 
had  not  received  the  slightest  in- 
timation of  their  coming.  On  the 
5th  they  reached  Burford,  where 
the  Canadian  militia  had  thrown 
up  intrenchments,  and  where  it  was 
anticipated  that  a  sharp  contest 
would  take  place.  The  militia,  how- 
ever, abandoned  their  entrench- 
ments, and  fled  upon  MacArthur's 
approach,  and  filled  the  whole 
country  with  consternation  and 
alarm. 

Arriving  at  Brantford,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grand  Eiver,  Mac- 
Arthur  found  the  passage  of  that 
stream  contested  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  sup- 
plemented by  some  British  dra- 
goons and  Canadian  militia;  and 
after  a  scattering  skirmish  with 
these,  across  the  river,  he 
turned  aside  from  his  course 
and  fell  upon  Malcolm's  Mills, 
where  he  had  a  brisk  fight  with 
some  five  hundred  and  fifty 
British  troops  under  Colonels 
Eyas  on  and  Bostwick.  Mac  Arthur 
dismounted  his  men  and  attacked 
the  enemy,  who  soon  retired  in  con- 
fusion, after  suffering  a  loss  of 
eighteen  killed,  nine  wounded  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
taken  prisoners.  MacArthur's 
loss  was  one  killed  and  six 
wounded.  The  Americans  de- 
stroyed    Malcolm's    Mills,     which 


were  the  chief  dependence  for  flour 
for  the  British  troops  in  that  vi- 
cinity. At  this  point  they  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  milea 
from  Detroit,  in  a  country  now 
thoroughly  aroused  and  swarming 
with  militia,  as  well  as  with  hostile- 
Indians  and  British  regulars;  and 
they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  and 
without  the  hope  of  any  reinforce- 
ments that  could  be  sent  to  their 
assistance.  MacArthur  now  turned 
y/estward,  toward  Dover,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  host  of  fleeing  militia. 
At  Savareen's  Mills  he  captured 
sixty-five  of  these,  and  burned  the 
mills.  In  the  evening  of  that  day 
his  men  camped  near  the  town  of 
Dover,  having  captured  thirty  more 
of  the  Canadian  militia,  and  burned 
two  other  mills  which  had  been 
manufacturing  flour  for  the  British 
General  Drummond's  army. 

Under  cover  of  the  diversion^ 
created  by  MacArthur 's  move- 
ments, the  American  forces  had 
safely  retired  from  their  dangerous  - 
position  at  Fort  Erie,  and  had  fal- 
len back  to  Buffalo.  At  Dover,.> 
General  MacArthur  received  au- 
thentic information  of  this  fact. 
The  situation  of  his  little  band  of 
rough  riders  (who  had  accom- 
plished the  object  of  their  raid) 
was  now  a  very  critical  one.  They 
were  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  Detroit,  their  nearest  point 
of  safety,  and  were  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country,  wholly  un- 
supported from  any  direction,, 
utterly  destitute  of  provisions  for 
the  men  or  forage  for  their  horses^ 
and  in  hourly  expectation  of  attack 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy,    as    the   country   had   been 
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aroused  far  and  wide  and  the  peo- 
ple and  troops  were  flocking  in 
hosts  to  the  pursuit.  The  retreat 
to  Detroit  was  now  begun,  and  lay 
mostly  through  a  tract  of  unset- 
tled and  desolate  territory  where  a 
few  sheep,  precariously  taken  now 
and  then,  furnished  the  only  sub- 
sistence of  the  men. 

In  retiring  they  were  pursued  for 
a  great  portion  of  the  way  by 
eleven  hundred  British  regulars, 
who  had  struck  their  trail  at  Do- 
ver. After  a  well  conducted  and 
orderly  retreat  of  nearly  a  week's 
duration,  the  weary  and  worn  but 
resolute  band  of  raiders  reached 
Sandwich,  Canada,  just  across  the 
St.  Clair  River  from  Detroit,  on 
November  17th,  1814;  and  the  next 
day  they  were  honorably  dis- 
charged from  further  service,  and 
returned  at  their  convenience  to 
their  homes  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

General  Eobert  B.  McAfee  says 
in  his  History  of  the  Late  War  in 
the  Western  Country  (published  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  by  Worsley 
&  Smith,  in  1816):^ ''Thus  termi- 
nated an  expedition  which  was  not 
surpassed  during  the  war  in  the 
boldness  of  its  design  and  the  ad- 
dress with  which  it  was  conducted. 
It  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  one 
man  only  on  our  part,  while  that  of 
the  enemy  was  considerable  in 
men,  as  well  as  in  the  injury  done 
to  his  resources.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  General  Drummond 
could  subsist  his  troops,  even  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  mills  in  his  vicin- 
ity; and  without  them  his  difficul- 
ties must  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased." 

This  was  incomparably  the  most 


brilliant  raid  of  the  War  of  1812; 
and  the  only  similar  event  in  Amer- 
ican history  with  which  it  can  prop- 
erly be  compared,  especially  in  the 
points  of  unshrinking  audacity  and 
peerless  daring,  was  the  ''Ohio 
Raid"  of  the  Confederate  General, 
John  H.  Morgan,  in  1863.  It  is  a 
strange  and  an  interesting  fact  that 
of  the  Kentuckians  and  Ohioans 
who  road  side  by  side  in  encounter- 
ing the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of 
MacArthur's  Raid  in  1814,  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  many  of  those 
Kentuckians  rode  with  Morgan  in 
the  Ohio  raid  in  1863,  and  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  many  of  those 
Ohioans  rode  against  them.  Such 
are  the  mutations  of  time. 

For  almost  a  month  MacArthur's 
little  band  of  mounted  riflemen 
had  ridden  here  and  there  at  will 
through  the  enemy's  country, 
spreading  consternation  every- 
where; opposed  by  great  hosts  of 
militiamen  and  many  regulars 
(they  themselves  being  merely  raw 
m.ilitiamen) ;  diverting  their  op- 
ponents from  swelling  and 
strengthening  General  Drum- 
mond's  ranks  for  an  assault  upon 
the  weak  post  of  Fort  Erie;  de- 
stroying large  quantities  of  prop- 
erty that  was  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  enemy's  troops; 
and  finally  returning  to  their  start- 
ing place  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man.  It  was  a  record  to  be  proud 
of,  and  to  be  always  preserved  with 
jealous  care  in  American  history. 

General  MacArthur,  in  his  of- 
ficial report  of  the  raid,  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  said:  "I 
have  the  support  of  all  the  troops 
in  assuring  you  that  to  the  military 
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talents,  activity  and  intelligence 
of  Major  Charles  S.  Todd,  who 
acted  as  my  adjutant  general,  much 
of  the  fortunate  progress  and  issue 
of  the  expedition  is  attributable/' 
Major  Peter  Dudley  and  Captain 
William  Bradford  were  also  highly 
commended  by  the  General  for 
their  zeal,  activity  and  intelligence. 

MacArthur's  bold  and  success- 
ful expedition  has  received  very  lit- 
tle attention  in  any  of  the  numerous 
histories  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
in  many  of  them  it  is  not  mentioned 
at  all.  This  present  account  of  it 
(picked  up  '^a  little  here  and  a  lit- 
tle there"  from  various  sources), 
brief  as  it  is,  is  probably  the  full- 
est that  has  ever  been  given  in  any 
one  narrative. 

The  w^riter  of  this  sketch  has 
seen  only  one  account  of  the  raid  in 
any  British  history  of  the  War  of 
1812;  and  that  is  in  Mr.  James 
Hannay's*  work:  "How  Canada 
Was  Held  for  the  Empire;  the 
Story  of  the  War  of  1812/'  pub- 
lished in  Toronto  in  1905.  The 
^' other  side''  of  any  story  is  al- 
w^ays  interesting,  so  Mr.  Hannay's 
account  of  Mac  Arthur's  Raid  is 
given  here.    It  is  as  follows: 

^'The  last  effort  of  American 
ruffianism  in  the  peninsula  of 
Western  Canada  was  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  raid  in  October  and  No- 
vember, 1814.  MacArthur  seems 
to  have  been  stimulated  to  this  ef- 
fort by  the  successful  foray  of  a 
band  of  ruffians  who  issued  from 
the  garrison  of  Detroit  on  the  20th 
of  September  and  spread  fire  and 

*The  title-page  says  the  book  is  "By 
James  Hannay,"  but  tbe  work  itself  bears 
incontrovertible  internal  evidence  that  it 
was  written  by  Baron  Munchausen. 


devastation  through  an  entire  Ca- 
nadian settlement,  bringing  to 
utter  ruin  and  misery  twenty- 
seven  families.  MacArthur 's  raid 
was  on  a  larger  and  more  am- 
bitious scale.  With  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  mounted  men  from  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  he  left  Detroit  on  the 
22nd  of  October  and  proceeded  up 
the  western  side  of  Lake  St.  Clair, 
and  on  the  26th  crossed  the  St. 
Clair  Eiver  and  entered  Canada. 
The  absurd  Lossing,  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse for  MacArthur 's  conduct,  says 
the  movement  was  made  in  conse- 
quence of  Hhe  critical  situation  of 
the  American  army  under  General 
Brown  at  Fort  Erie,'  and  that  its 
object  was  'to  make  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  the  General.'  As  the 
siege  of  Fort  Erie  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  British  a  month  be- 
fore MacArthur  started,  and  as 
General  Brown  was  not  there  at 
all,  but  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  his 
command  at  Fort  Erie  having  been 
transferred  to  General  Izard,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  alleged  rea- 
sons for  MacArthur 's  raid  did  not 
exist.  It  was  undertaken  simply 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  the 
cheap  glory  it  might  yield. 

'' MacArthur  passed  up  the 
northern  side  of  the  Thames  to 
Moravian  Town,  and  thence  to  Ox- 
ford. The  country  through  which 
he  passed  was  given  up  to  indis- 
criminate plunder,  the  houses  of 
the  settlers  were. reduced  to  ashes, 
and  the  miserable  inhabitants  were 
left  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger. 
His  design  was  to  advance  to  Bur- 
lington Heights,  but  at  the  Grand 
Eiver  he  learned  that  a  detachment 
of  the  103rd  was  after  him.    This 
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news  set  the  cowardly  raider 
scampering  back  much  faster  than 
he  had  come,  and  so  precipitate 
was  his  flight  that  the  British 
regulars  did  not  get  within  eight 
miles  of  him.  He  got  back  to  De- 
troit on  the  17th  of  November, 
after  three  weeks  of  marauding,  in 
which  he  inflicted  great  loss  and 
misery  on  private  individuals,  but 
did  nothing  for  his  country  except 
to  make  its  name  detested  and  de- 
spised in  Western  Canada.'' 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
Mr.  Hannay's  story  is  one  of  '' con- 
fession and  avoidance,''  as  the 
lawyers  say.  It  is  full  of  mislead- 
ing statements,  and  is  remarkable 
not  so  much  for  what  it  tells  as  for 
what  it  evades  telling. 

It  is  true  that  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 21,  1813,  the  British  forces 
withdrew  from  the  immediate 
siege  under  the  walls  of  Fort 
Erie,  but  when  they  retired  they 
did  not  go  far.  They  remained 
within  easy  striking  distance,  re- 
cruiting and  strengthening  them- 
selves, and  constantly  threatening 
Fort  Erie,  from  which  the  Ameri- 
can forces  eventually  retreated  in 
safety  to  Buffalo,  and  this  they  did 
during  the  time  that  MacArthur's 
men  were  raiding  in  Canada. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  raid 
facilitated  that  retreat,  and  ren- 
dered it  much  easier  and  safer  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

MacArthur's  rough  riders  lived 
upon  the  resources  of  the  enemy's 
country  while  they  were  raiding 
through  it,  as  is  always  necessarily 
the  case  when  a  small  detached 
force  makes  a  raid  into  an  enemy's 
country.  His  men  took  what  was 
necessary    for    the    subsistence    of 


themselves  and  their  horses,  and  to 
that  extent  only  were  they  guilty 
of  'indiscriminate  plunder,"  and 
even  that  is  always  allowable  by 
the  rules  of,  war,  ia  such  cases. 
They  burned  some  mills  which 
probably  belonged  to  private  indi- 
duals,  but  were  employed  in  grind- 
ing flour  for  the  British  army,  and 
without  which  that  army  would  suf- 
fer greatly  for  bread.  At  Oxford, 
General  MacArthur  made  public 
proclamation  that  he  would  destroy 
the  property  of  any  citizen  who 
might  attempt  to  convey  news  of 
his  advance  to  the  enemy.  Not- 
withstanding this,  two  citizens  of 
Oxford  attempted  to  convey  intel- 
ligence to  the  British  post  next  in 
advance  on  MacArthur's  line  of 
march,  and  were  detected,  and  he 
burned  their  houses  to  the  ground, 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  proc- 
lamation. Those  two  dwellings 
were  the  only  private  houses  that 
were  burned  during  the  raid. 

Mr.  Hannay  evidently  has  some 
of  the  elements  of  a  humorist  in  his 
mental  make-up,  for  he  says  that 
when  MacArthur  heard  at  the 
Grand  Eiver  that  a  detachment  of 
the  103rd  was  after  him,  ''this 
news  set  the  cowardly  raider 
scampering  back  much  faster  than 
he  had  come,  and  so  precipitate  was 
his  flight  that  the  British  regulars 
did  not  get  within  eight  miles  of 
him. ' ' 

Now,  let  us  inquire  into  this. 
The  facts  seem  to  be  that  just  nine 
days  after  entering  Canada  Mac- 
Arthur  had  reached  the  Grand 
Eiver,  at  Brantford,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
into  the  country,  thus  accomplish- 
ing an  average  distance  of  twenty- 
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five  miles  a  day  during  his  ad- 
vance to  that  point.  On  November 
5th  he  turned  at  the  Grand  River, 
and  changed  his  course;  and, 
though  retiring,  was  not  actually 
retreating  at  that  time.  He  accom- 
plished the  two  hundred  and 
tvv'enty-five  miles  from  the  Grand 
River  to  Detroit  by  November  17th, 
a  period  of  thirteen  days,  during 
which  time  he  made  an  average 
march  of  a  little  less  than  seven- 
teen miles  a  day.  This  does  not 
indicate  that  he  was  ^^  scampering 
back  much  faster  than  he  had 
come,"  but  quite  the  contrary, 
for  he  made  a  march  of  eight 
miles  a  day  less  on  his  re- 
treat than  he  had  made  on 
his  advance.  No  doubt  this  was  in 
order  to  let  the  British  regulars 
^'get  within  eight  miles  of  him," 
which  they  could  not  have  done 
otherwise.  In  the  Thames  cam- 
paign Governor  Shelby's  army 
marched  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
Portage,  on  Lake  Erie,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles,  in  fourteen  days,  an  average 
daily  march  of  about  nineteen 
miles;  and  they  were  riding  leis- 
urely, with  no  enemy  anywhere 
near  them.  They  made  a  much 
more  rapid  march  in  their  advance 
than  Mac  Arthur  did  in  his  so- 
called  ''precipitate  retreat." 
Shelby's  army  in  a  leisurely  ad- 
vance road  nineteen  miles  a  day. 
MacArthur's  battalion  in  ''a  pre- 
cipitate flight"  rode  seventeen 
miles  a  day. 

After  leaving  the  Grand  River, 
MacArthur  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
upon  the  British  at  Malcolm's 
Mills  on  November  6th,  and  within 


the  next  few  days  he  won  other  vic- 
tories at  Savareen's  Mills  and 
Dover,  and  of  all  these  Mr.  Hannay 
evades  mention,  as  they  occurred 
during  the  time  that  he  had  the 
raiders  in  "a  precipitate  Hight." 
MacArthur  did  not  leave  Dover 
until  November  10th,  upon  which 
date  his  real  retreat  began,  and  on 
the  17th,  a  week  later,  he  was  in 
Detroit.  During  all  the  time  be- 
tween November  5th  and  Novem- 
ber 17th  the  eleven  hundred  regu- 
lars of  the  103rd  British  regiment 
"did  not  get  within  eight  miles" 
of  MacArthur 's  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  raw  militiamen,  who  were 
retreating  at  the  average  rate  of 
not  quite  seventeen  miles  a  day. 
That  was  indeed  a  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

MacArthur  w^on  every  fight  in 
which  he  was  engaged  during  the 
raid  (and  there  were  five  or  six  of 
them) ;  he  killed,  wounded  and  cap- 
tured four  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of  only  one 
killed,  six  wounded  and  none  cap- 
tured, on  his  own  part;  he  de- 
stroyed the  mills  upon  which  the 
British  forces  in  all  that  part  of 
Canada  depended  for  their  bread, 
and  created  a  diversion  which  en- 
abled the  American  garrison  to 
evacuate  Fort  Erie  in  safety.  All 
these  facts  seem  to  show  abund- 
antly that  on  this  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful raid  he  had  done  something 
more  for  his  country  besides  "mak- 
ing its  name  detested  and  despised 
in  Western  Canada." 

After  this  raid  there  was  no 
other  active  service  by  Kentucky 
militiamen  in  the  War  of  1812  until 
the  New  Orleans  campaign,  in 
which  they  gloriously  closed  it. 
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THE  TEEATY  OF  PEACE. 

As  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  did 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to 
bring  about  the  War  of  1812,  in 
defense  of  the  national  honor  and 
the  rights  of  onr  people,  so,  also, 
he  did  at  least  as  much  as  any 
other  one  man  to  bring  about  an 
honorable  peace.  So  it  appears 
that  there  may  be  just  cause  for 
the  claim  that  by  reason  of  his 
eloquence,  his  influence,  and  his 
actions,  the  State  of  Kentucky  in 
his  person  both  opened  and  closed 
that  war,  which  the  soldiers  of  Ken- 
tucky had  waged  more  earnestly 
and  successfully  than  the  soldiers 
of  any  other  individual  State  had 
done. 

The  negotiations  for  peace, 
which  were  begun  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  in  October, 
1813,  had  their  origin  in  the  offer 
of  Alexander,  Czar  of  Russia,  to 
act  as  mediator  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britian,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 
The  United  States  accepted  the 
offer,  and  to  that  end  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  James  A.  Bayard 
and  Albert  Gallatin  to  act  in  her 
behalf,  together  with  John  Quincey 
Adams,  then  our  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia, in  negotiating  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Great  Britain, 
however,  declined  the  mediation  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
a  declaration  of  war  involved  cer- 
tain maritime  and  internal  regula- 
tions of  the  British  government 
which  could  not  properly  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrament  of  any 
foreign  power;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  expressed  an  entire  will- 


ingness to  negotiate  with  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  either  at  Lon- 
don, or  at  Gottenburg,  in  Sweden, 
as  the  United  States  might  elect. 

President  Madison  accepted  this 
proposition,  and  designated  Got- 
tenburg as  the  place  for  the  meet- 
ing. Afterwards,  however,  the  city 
of  Ghent,  the  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  East  Flanders,  in  Belgium, 
was  substituted  for  Gottenburg  as 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  countries. 

The  commissioners  named  by 
Great  Britain  were  Lord  Gambler, 
Henry  Goulburn  and  William 
Adams,  all  trained  and  experienced 
diplomats.  The  President  named 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky;  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts; 
James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware; 
Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Jonathan  Russell,  of  Rhode 
Island.  Christopher  Hughes,  of 
New  York,  at  that  time  our  Charge 
de  Affaires  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
American   commissioners. 

The  American  commissioners 
proceeded  without  delay  to  Ghent, 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by 
the  British  commissioners;  and  on 
August  6th,  1814,  the  business  in 
hand  was  begun.  At  the  first  inter- 
view the  proceedings  were  opened 
on  the  part  of  the  British  commis- 
sioners by  the  expression  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  peace,  and  the 
assurance  that  their  government 
was  ready  to  do  anything  consist- 
ent with  the  national  honor  to  ef- 
fect so  desirable  an  object.  Mr. 
Adams,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  and  the  United 
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States  government,  expressed  an 
entire  reciprocation  of  these  senti- 
ments, and  a  sincere  disposition 
upon  their  part  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  peace  upon  principles  that 
would  be  just  and  honorable  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

Throughout  the  long-continued 
sessions  of  the  arbitrators  the 
American  commissioners  main- 
tained practically  absolute  har- 
mony among  themselves,  as  well  as 
with  their  British  co-laborers. 
Henry  Clay  was  always  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  discussions, 
and  he  was  the  ablest  of  them  all. 
The  discussions  were  conducted 
throughout  in  the  most  courteous 
manner,  although  wide  differences 
in  the  views  of  the  representatives 
of  the  two  countries  sometimes 
threatened  the  most  formidable  ob- 
structions to  a  final  amicable  agree- 
ment; and  there  were  times  when 
it  seemed  that  the  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace  would  be  of 
no  avail.  The  most  serious  differ- 
ences arose  over  the  claims  of  the 
Americans  to  the  right  of  their 
fishermen  to  take  fish  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  claim  of 
the  British  to  the  right  of  navigat- 
ing the  Mississippi  river,  which 
had  at  that  time  become  a  stream 
from  source  to  mouth  wholly  with- 
in the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  America 
yielded  her  alleged  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fisheries  off  the  New- 
foundland coast  on  equal  terms 
with  the  British,  to  whom  the  fish- 
eries undoubtedly  belonged;  and 
Great  Britain  yielded  her  alleged 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 
Eiver,  which  belonged  entirely  to 
the  United  States,  as  much  so  as 


the  Hudson  or  the  Potomac.  The 
only  other  point  that  was  probably 
hotly  contested  was  the  alleged 
right  of  search  and  impressment, 
claimed  by  Great  Britain,  which 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
war.  The  British  commissioners 
refused  to  yield  this  point,  and  the 
matter  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
way  in  the  treaty  of  peace  as  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  joint  commis- 
sioners. However,  the  British 
never  afterwards  attempted  to 
practice  their  alleged  right  of 
search  and  impressment,  and  long 
ago  ceased  to  claim  it  as  a  right. 
Great  Britain  was  permitted  to 
''save  her  face''  in  the  matter  of 
this  alleged  right,  which,  however, 
she  then  and  there  tacitly  aban- 
doned. 

A  "Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity 
between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  United  States''  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  countries,  and  was 
signed  by  them  at  Ghent  on  De- 
cember 24th,  1814,  after  they  had 
been  in  session  for  three  months 
and  eighteen  days.  The  treaty 
was  immediately  dispatched  to 
London  by  special  messengers, 
where  it  was  ratified  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, who  afterwards  became  King 
George  IV.  The  same  messengers 
who  had  carried  the  treaty  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
sailed  mth  it  on  January  2,  1815, 
to  the  United  States,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  on  February  11th. 
The  glad  tidings  of  peace  were 
wholly  unexpected,  and  produced 
the  most  intense  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  to    which  the    good    news 
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rapidly  spread.  If  there  was  an 
exception  anywhere  to  the  general 
rejoicing,  it  was  in  New  England, 
w^here  the  so-called  ''Peace  Party'' 
pointed  exnltingly  to  the  fact  that 
immunity  from  search  and  impress- 
ment was  not  stipulated  in  the 
treaty;  and  this,  with  every  evi- 
dence of  pride  and  satisfaction, 
they  claimed  as  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  their  prophecies,  the 
patriotism  of  their  course  in  ob- 
structing the  war  in  every  way  they 
possibly  could,  and  the  truth  of 
their  oft  repeated  declaration  that 
''the  war  was  a  failure.'* 

The  public  rejoicing  over  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  no  less  intense 
and  exuberant  in  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  than  it  was  in  the 
United  States;  for  it  meant  re- 
nev/ed  and  immediate  prosperity 
for  them  all.  Several  handsome 
medals  coromemorative  of  the 
event  were  struck  in  England. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  February  17th, 
1815,  and  was  promulgated  the  next 
day  by  proclamation  of  President 
Madison.  Meanwhile,  between  its 
signing  by  the  joint  commissioners 
at  Ghent  on  December  24th,  1814, 
and  its  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  February  17th, 
1815,  the  great  and  decisive  battle 
of  New  Orleans  was  fought  on  Jan- 
uary 8th,  1815,  but  of  course  the 
leaders  of  the  contending  armies 
did  not  know  that  it  had  been 
signed — at  least  General  Jackson 
did  not,  but  there  is  very  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  General  Pack- 
enham  and  his  higher  officers  did. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 


peace  provided  that  all  territories, 
places  and  possessions  whatsoever 
taken    by  either    party  during  the 
war,  or  which  might  be  taken  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  should  be 
restored  without  delay;  but  it  is 
now  known  that  Great  Britain,  in 
this  particular,  at    least,  was    not 
acting  in  good  faith.    At  the  very 
time  the  treaty  was  being  negoti- 
ated at  Ghent,  the  British  were  as- 
sembling in  their  West  Indies  pos- 
sessions by  far  the  most  formidable 
military  force  they  had  as  yet  em- 
ployed in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
which  they  were  then  negotiating 
to  close.    On  the  26th  of  November, 
1814  (just  a  month  before  the  sign- 
ing   of  the    treaty),  this    force  of 
fourteen    thousand     men,    mostly 
regulars,  sailed  in  sixty  great  ships 
from  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  for  the 
conquest  of  New  Orleans,  which  it 
was  expected    would  be    taken  by 
surprise      and      easily     captured. 
When    the    treaty    of     peace    was 
signed  in    Ghent  the   British   gov- 
ernment   well  knew    that  the  fact 
could  not    become  known    in  New 
Orleans  before  February,  1815,  and 
they  fully  believed  that  that  city 
would  then  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  strong  force  that  had  been  sent 
to  take  it.    Upon  the  basis  of  this 
possession  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  British    government    to    claim 
and  hold  not  only  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,    but    the     whole     of   our 
Louisiana    purchase,    that   mighty 
empire    west    of    the    Mississippi, 
which  the  United   States  had  pur- 
chased   from    Napoleon,    the    Em- 
poror  of  France,  only  twelve  years 
before.    The  minutes  of  the  nego-  : 
tiations  at  Ghent,  as  kept  by  Albert 
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{rallatin,  sliow  that  Mr.  Goulson, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  British 
commissioners,  said,  in  exact 
words:  '^We  do  not  admit  Bona- 
parte's construction  of  the  law  of 
nations ;  we  can  not  accept  it  in  re- 
lation to  any  subject-matter  before 
us.''  The  hidden  meaning  behind 
that  sentence  the  American  com- 
missioners did  not  penetrate  at 
the  time.  The  British  ministry 
had  from  the  first  absolutely  de- 
nied the  right  of  Napoleon  to  sell 
the  Louisiana  Territory  to  the 
United  States;  and,  secretly,  they 
did  not  intend  that  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  should  apply  to  our  Louisi- 
ana purchase  at  all,  as  they  held 
that  under  the  law  of  nations  the 
United  States  had  no  legal  right  to 
buy  nor  had  Napoleon  any  legal 
right  to  sell  that  territory;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  did  not,  and 
could  not,  apply  to  that  territory. 
These  facts  did  not  become  known 
until  long  after  the  war  was  over, 
and  peace  was  secure,  but  they  are 
now  established  by  proofs  that  can 
not  be  refuted.  Happily,  at  New 
Orleans  Andrew  Jackson  and  ^'the 
hunters  of  Kentucky"  prevented 
an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the 
war  by  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
British  and  all  their  secret  plans 
against  the  integrity  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  treaty  did  not  by  any  means 
secure  all  that  our  country  had 
hoped  for,  but  it  obtained  for  us 
m.any  advantages  of  material  bene- 
fit at  the  time,  as  well  as  ever  since. 
An  eminent  historian  has  said  of  it: 

''But  far  more  important  to  this 
country  and    the    world  than    the 


security   of  incidental  advantages 
was  the  establishment  by  the  war 
of  the  positive  and  permanent  in- 
dependence  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  it  a  guarantee  to  the  pos- 
terities   of    the    perpetuation    and 
growth  of  free  institutions.     Great 
Britain  had  been  taught  by  the  les- 
sons of  the  war  that  the  young  Ee- 
public,  the  offspring  of  her  oppres- 
sions,   growing  more    lusty  every 
hour,  would  no  longer  tolerate  an 
insult,  or  suffer  its  sovereignty  to 
be    questioned    without    resenting 
the    indignity;    and  she   was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  bond,  as  it  were,  to 
keep  the  peace,  in  the  form  of  an 
acknowledgment   that    she   had   in 
that  Republic  a    formidable    rival 
for    the    supremacy   of    the    seas, 
which  she  was    bound  to    respect. 
Her  aristocracy,  as  a  rule,  and  the 
public  writers  in  their  interest,  re- 
mained, as  before,  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  Republic.     They  con- 
demned    the      treaty    because     it 
yielded  too  much  to  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  'insolent  Yan- 
kees,' and  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  disparage  and  libel  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  Re- 
public.   It  was,  perhaps,  a  natural 
exhibition    of    the   weakness    and 
selfishness  of  human  nature.    That 
Republic,  with  its  free  institutions 
and  equality  in  acknowledged  citi- 
zenship, was,  and  is,  a  perpetual 
menace    against  the    existence    of 
privileged  classes,  and  a  silent  but 
potential  champion   of   the   rights 
of  man  enunciated  in  its  prime  po- 
litical    creed    that    all    men    are 
created  equal.    Hence  it  is  that  the 
privileged  classes  of  the  old  world 
are    its    natural  enemies,  and    are 
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willing  to  disparage  its  institutions 
in  the  estimation  of  the  toiling  mil- 
lions who  are  struggling  for  the 
light  and  air  of  a  better  human  ex- 
istence. ' ' 

*  *  # 

Upon  the  return  of  Henry  Clay 
to  the  United  States  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  highly  important  ser- 
vices at  Ghent,  he  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  liveliest  demon- 
strations of  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion. In  Kentucky,  in  particular, 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  greeting  rose 
beyond  all  bounds,  and  the  tide  of 
feeling  in  his  favor  was  irresist- 
able.  A  curious  incident,  and  one 
that  is  perhaps  without  parallel  in 


the  history  of  the  United  States^, 
was  involved  in  the  fact  that  while 
Mr.  Clay  was  absent  in  Ghent  his 
constituents  in  the  **  Ashland '*  dis- 
trict re-elected  him  to  Congress  by 
a  great  majority;  but  it  appears 
that  some  doubts  arose  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  his  election,  because  he 
was  absent  from  the  country  ivhen 
the  election  was  held.  Thereupon, 
Mr.  Clay  resigned  the  office  when 
he  got  back  home;  and  a  new  elec- 
tion was  held,  in  which  he  was 
again  elected,  and  by  a  much 
greater  majority  than  before.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  term 
of  Congress  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote. 
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CHINESE   LYRIC. 


By  Pai  Ta-Shun. 
RiCHEssE  Oblige. 


The  master  said,  ^^  There  is  Hwuy! 
He  has  nearly  attained  to  perfect 
virtue.     He  is    often  in    want.'' 

— Confucius. 

Once  he  had  riches, 
Now  he  has  none; 
Where  is  one  happier 
Under  the  sun! 

Garments  and  housing 
And  fire  he  brought; 
He  fed  the  hungry, 
The  ignorant  taught. 

He  raised  up  the  children, 
Their  bodies  re-made, 
And  wrought  that  their  souls 
Should  soar  unafraid. 

Hence,  said  the  Master, 
' '  This  man  has  indeed 
Nearly  reached  virtue, 
He's  often  in  need." 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  SURNAMES. 


In  a  deep  recess  in  that  group  of 
winding'  hills  skirting  the  southern 
border  of  Boyle  County,  Kentucky, 
is  a  beautiful  spring  of  water,  run- 
ning briskly  even  during  the  driest 
seasons,  the  fountain  head  of  the 
famous  Salt  Eiver.  Not  more  than 
a  mile  down  stream  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  this  ''Knob"  coun- 
try are  abruptly  lost,  and  a  wide 
valley-land  of  surpassing  fertility 
and  scenic  beauty  begins  and  con- 
tinues full  twenty  miles  to  the 
northwestward. 

A  third  and  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  there  came  to  this  valley 
to  possess  it,  to  till  it,  and  to  wax 
fat  on  it,  a  colony  of  Hollanders 
from  Pennsylvania.  They  were  ro- 
bust of  body,  had  fine  courage  for 
the  privations  of  pioneer  life,  had 
in  fullest  measure  those  habits  of 
industry  and  thrift  so  characteris- 
tic of  this  race,  and  had  a  passion- 
ate love  of  the  family  hearthstone. 

A  few  of  the  houses  that  they 
reared  in  the  wilderness  yet  remain 
and  can  be  identified  by  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  roof,  the  projecting 
cornice,  pointed  dormers,  high 
gables,  and  within,  ponderous,  high- 
posted  bedsteads,  rough  hewn  beam 
ceilings,  wide-open  fire  places, 
quaintly  carved  hall  and  mantel 
clocks,  and  spacious  corner  cup- 
boards for  apple  butter  and  home- 
made cheese.  These  wilderness 
homes  are  falling  into  decay,  the 
furniture  has  found  its  way  to  the 


antiquary's  shop  and  into  alien 
houses,  the  dialect  has  been  con- 
quered by  the  public  school,  but  the 
most  merciless  vandalism  has  been 
the  mutilation  of  the  fine  old  Hol- 
la ndish  family  names. 

Among  these  colonists  and  speak- 
ing their  tongue  were  to  be  found 
a  few  of  French  and  Flemish 
origin,  and  their  names  have  suf- 
fered a  like  fate.  For  instance,  few 
could  believe  that  the  four  family 
names,  Cossett,  Gossett,  Cozart  and 
Cozatt,  all  came  from  the  one  an- 
cestor, the  familiar  French  name 
Guizot,  yet  this  is  literally  true. 
Likewise  the  name  La  Rue,  typi- 
cally French,  has  given  away  to 
simpl}^  Rue,  many  of  whom  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  this  region;  Vermil- 
yea  is  Vermillion,  Badeau  is  Bed- 
dow.  Petit  has  become  Poteet,  Des 
Champs  is  Scomp,  De  Bon  is  De- 
beaun,  Caille  is  Kyle,  Demarest  is 
Demaree,  Terre  Hun  (or  'Un)  is 
Terhune,  and  the  beautiful  De  La 
Haye  has  degenerated  into  the  one 
of  Celtic  sound  and  spelling  Dille- 
hay.  As  all  of  these  were  Protes- 
tant in  faith  and  worshipped  in  the 
old  Dutch  Reformed  "Mud  Meet- 
ing House, ' '  a  plain  log  house  stuc- 
coed with  the  native  soil,  they  were 
presumably  French  Huguenots  who 
had  fled  from  persecution  into  Hol- 
land and  thence  to  the  New  World. 

The  Dutch  Reiger  has  become 
Riker  and  Ryker,  the  Gedhardts 
split  into  the  two  families  Gabbards 
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and  Gabberts,  De  Muth  is  now  De- 
moot,  Demnth,  and  even  Dimmitt, 
Lndwig  is  Ludwick,  Voorhees  is 
Vories,  Voris,  Voorheis ;  Van  Huys 
easily  fell  into  the  phonetic  Van- 
nice;  Banta  is  Bonta  and  Bonty; 
Zinkern  is  the  abomination,  Sink- 
horn;  and  the  typically  Dutch,  Van 
der  Eyb,  is  another  victim  of  pho- 
netics and  is  now  Vanderipe.  There 
has  been  no  more  conspicuous 
butchery  than  Van  Arsdale  into 
every  possible  combination  of  the 
constituent  letters,  and  shifting  of 
small  letters  into  capitals,  and  capi- 
tals into  small  letters  so  as  to  save 
the  original  sound,  Vanarsdell, 
Vanasdall,  Vanarsdall,  Vanarsdill, 
Vannersdale,  and  possibly  others, 
and  thus  a  splendid  old  name  has 
been  twisted  far  out  of  its  original 
spelling. 

That  widely  scattered  and  gifted 
family  of  Harlans  was  originally 
Haerlen,  a  name  still  to  be  found 


in  Holland,  though  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  a  cultured  Hol- 
lander that  it  may  be  a  mispelling 
of  Haerlem,  a  well-known  Dutch 
city,  and  allied  to  them  by  blood  is 
the  family  of  Van  Siegel,  now  the 
ugly  and  meaningless  Van  Sickle. 
So  the  sweet- sounding,  euphonious 
Van  de  Veer  has  been  corrupted 
into  Vandiver,  Vanderveer,  Vande- 
veer,  the  second  capital  ^'V  hav- 
ing been  uselessly  sacrificed.* 

As  a  fitting  closing  scene  to  this 
tragedy  of  names  it  is  proper  to  res- 
cue the  good  old  pioneer,  Peter 
Yfittnacht,  from  his  careless 
progeny  who  had  kept  it  success- 
fully hidden  in  the  barbarism, 
Whiteneck,  a  large  tribe  of  whom 
now  people  the  Salt  Eiver  Valley 
and  the  recesses  of  the  Chaplin 
Hills. 

Fayette  Dunlap. 

Danville,  Kentucky,  April,  1913. 


*Viederspohii — Witherspoon. 
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Some  Early  Engineers  and 
Architects  in  Kentucky 

BY 

ALFEED  PIETLE 

A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Engineers'  and 

Architects'  Club,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 

October  21,  1913 


SOME  EARLY  ENGINEERS   AND  ARCHITECTS   IN 

KENTUCKY. 


If  we  may  class  the  pioneer  sur- 
veyors of  Kentucky  as  being  a  part 
of  the  engineering  profession  of 
their  day,  most  of  the  men  who 
made  themselves  historical  charac- 
ters in  early  times  followed  survey- 
ing of  lands  as  a  large  part  of 
their  labors.  Daniel  Boone  had 
been  plying  the  art  for  some  years, 
when  he  came  to  Kentucky  in  1769, 
and  maps  of  his  surveys  made  a 
few  years  later  are  of  record  in 
courts  now.  He  understood  the 
usual  form  of  making  his  notes,  but 
the  less  said  about  his  grammar 
and  spelling  the  better.  George 
Eogers  Clark,  v\^ho  was  the  greatest 
man  west  of  the  mountains,  of  his 
day,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  his- 
tory, was  a  surveyor,  and,  what 
thej  then  termed  a  man  who  was  a 
good  judge  of  lands,  a  '4and  loca- 
tor,'' working  under  instructions 
from  men  in  the  older  settlements 
of  Virginia,  to  locate  the  tracts 
called  for  by  the  land  warrants 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  Col- 
ony of  Virginia  to  soldiers  in  the  re- 
cent wars.  We  find  Clark  was  thus 
engaged,  in  1773-74,  on  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  Eiver,  and 
left  his  work  to  command  a  com- 
pany of  Virginia  militia  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Point  Pleasant  in  1774.  It  is 
supposed  he  was  lead  to  journey 
to  Kentucky  in  1776  by  some  such 


employment  for  men  of  wealth 
who  sent  him  to  Kentucky  that 
year. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1779  at 
the  ^^Fort  on  Shore,"  that  lay  near 
the  intersection  of  Twelfth  and 
Rovfan  Streets,  in  this  city,  which 
spot  is  marked  by  the  handsome 
drinking  fountain,  erected  in  1912, 
to  locate  the  exact  enclosure. 
Yfhile  he  was  at  this  post  he  was  in 
command  of  all  the  territory 
claimed  by  Virginia,  in  what  is 
now  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, yet  he  found  time  to  make  a 
map  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and 
a  plat  of  the  town  that  was  to  grow 
up  around  the  Fort.  It  is  a  good 
piece  of  work,  drawn  to  a  scale, 
and  so  clearly  shows  the  topog- 
raphy that  not  very  long  since  a 
committee  from  the  Filson  Club, 
headed  by  Col.  E.  T.  Durrett,  had 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  spot  where 
the  sons  of  the  Revolution  placed 
their  fountain. 

Passing  on  for  some  years,  we 
find  that  Jared  Brooks,  in  1806, 
published  a  map  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  showing  the  river,  its  islands 
and  rapids,  and  a  line  of  a  canal 
projected  in  the  Kentucky  side,  in 
very  much  the  location  of  the  pres- 
ent one.  Brooks  was  the  first  engi- 
neer of  Louisville.  This  club  has 
a  copy  of  the  map  just  mentioned. 

The  Louisville  &  Portland  Canal 
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Company  was  the  last  of  several 
companies  organized  to  build  a 
canal  around  the  falls,  as  this  com- 
pany began  work  in  December, 
1825,  and  opened  the  canal  Decem- 
ber 30,  1830.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  engineer  had  decided  be- 
fore that  date  to  wait  some  days 
longer  to  do  some  final  work,  but 
a  sudden  rapid  rise  in  the  river 
tore  away  the  dam  at  the  head, 
which  flooded  the  canal,  and  the 
steamboat  men,  as  soon  as  there 
ceased  to  be  up-stream  water  on 
the  falls,  insisted  on  having  their 
boats  put  through  the  canal  in 
January,  1831.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  record- 
ing who  was  the  chief  engineer,  nor 
did  any  of  the  accounts  of  the 
building  of  the  canal  and  the  locks 
mention  the  name  of  that  officer, 
but  the  writer  of  this  paper,  when 
searching  for  the  name  in  1900, 
found  in  a  copy  of  a  voucher  pre- 
served at  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  en- 
gineers in  this  city,  this  entry 
dated  February  29,  1827:  ''To 
David  S.  Bates,  Chief  Engineer, 
$7,554.78,  in  settlement  of  his  ac- 
counts.'' 

On  the  same  day  there  was  an 
entry  of  $782.29,  paid  to  John  R. 
Henry,  chief  engineer,  and  again 
on  December  30,  1830,  he  was  paid 
$1,500,  which  was  probably  a  year's 
salary — a  large  one  for  those  times. 

Those  items  of  payments  to  the 
chief  engineers  are  taken  from  a 
paper  I  had  the  honor  to  read  to 
this  club  in  1901. 

While  this  great  work  (for  it  was 
a  great  work  in  its  day,  as  the  first 
cost  was  $711,383.29)  was  being 
built,  the    Maysville  &    Lexington 


turnpike  was  begun  in  1827  and 
finished  in  1834.  It  was  the  first 
scientifically  constructed  roadway 
in  this  State,  and  competent  judges 
say  it  is  a  model  in  grades  and  lo- 
cation. It  was  followed  by  the 
making  of  many  fine  turnpikes, 
notably  from  Lexington  to  Frank- 
fort, then  to  Louisville;  also  from 
Lexington  to  Danville,  via  Har- 
rodsburg. 

Two  roads  were  built  from 
Louisville  to  Nashville,  one  via 
Bards  town,  and  one  via  Eliza- 
bethtown.  A  road  was  surveyed 
and  located,  and  some  of  the 
bridges  built,  from  Owingsville  to 
Catlettsburg. 

The  successful  trial  of  Geo. 
Stephenson's  steam  locomotive,  the 
Rocket,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway  in  England,  created 
a  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of 
scientific  and  business  circles  in 
the  town  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  where 
the  Lexington  &  Ohio  Railroad  was 
organized  in  1832,  with  the  idea  of 
linking  Lexington  with  the  town  of 
Portland,  two  miles  at  least  below 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  have 
a  direct  road  to  uninterrupted 
navigation  with  the  lower  rivers. 
I  quote  from  an  article  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Gazette  (Lexington),  of  De- 
cember 18,  1866: 

"The  first  engineer  was  Thomas 
J.  Matthews,  of  Transylvania 
University,  wdio  began  a  prelimin- 
ary survey  of  the  proposed  route 
during  the  latter  part  of  March, 
1830.  Soon  after  this  the  presi- 
dent employed  Samuel  H.  Kneas, 
Mr.  Mcllwane  and  others  to  put 
the  work  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 
The  directory  requested  the  presi- 
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dent  to  go  to  Eastwood  in  search 
of  a  man  for  chief  engineer's  place. 
H.  J.  Eanney,  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Eailroad  Company,  applied  for  the 
place.  President  Elisha  T.  Winter 
offered  him  a  salary  of  $1,200  per 
aimnm.  This  he  declined,  but 
agreed  to  work  without  compensa- 
tion a  few  months  nntil  the  board 
conld  judge  of  his  competency. 
After  a  trial  of  three  months  he 
was  made  chief  engineer  August 
16,  1832.'' 

This  road  was  begun  at  Lexing- 
ton and  finished  as  far  as  Frank- 
fort, and  at  the  same  time  was  con- 
structed from  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  and  Main  Streets,  in 
Louisville,  down  Main  Street  to 
Twelfth  Street,  north  on  that 
street  to  where  Rowan  Street  in- 
tersects and  thence  to  Portland 
Avenue,  then  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  turnpike,  a  toll  road. 

For  a  more  extended  account  of 
this  road,  please  refer  to  my  article, 
^' Early  Eailroading  in  Kentucky," 
which  was  read  before  this  club 
some  years  since,  and  afterwards 
published  with  other  papers  by  this 
club. 

Speaking  from  memory,  I  should 
say  that  about  1835  the  State  of 
Kentucky  entered  largely  into 
turnpike  building  and  undertook  to 
lock  and  dam  the  Kentucky  Eiver 
as  far  up  as  Shaker  Ferry. 

The  locks  were  ample  in  size  for 
the  boats  of  the  day,  but  the  work 
Avas  usually  of  poor  quality,  yet  it 
is  likely  it  was  as  complete  as  the 
funds  would  allow.  As  a  boy,  I 
recall  that  there  was  considerable 
crib-work,  which  the  United  States 


Government  replaced  with  fine 
masonry  when  the  State  turned 
the  works  over  to  the  government. 
Sylvester  Welch  was  the  State 
Engineer  when  the  last  of  the  origi- 
nal work  was  done  under  the  State. 
Mr.  Welch  was  chief  engineer  on 
the  Covington  &  Lexington  E.  E.  in 
1851,  and  about  this  time  he  com- 
pleted an  extension  of  the  Lexing- 
ton &  Frankfort  Eailroad,  nearly 
five  miles  long,  from  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Junction,  down  a  con- 
tinuous grade  and  through  a  tun- 
nel, into  Frankfort;  a  remarkable 
curve,  a  few  miles  out  of  Frank- 
fort is  almost  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 
This  route  was  built  in  order  to 
make  a  practicable  connection  with 
the  Louisville  and  Frankfort, 
which  was  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. 

The  Louisville  &  Frankfort  Eail- 
road is  spoken  of  in  the  paper  re- 
ferred to  not  far  back,  and  its  his- 
tory is  interesting,  but  must  not  be 
dwelt  on. 

Charles  Newell  Warren  was  the 
chief  engineer  through  almost  all 
of  its  building.  He  was  born  July 
21,  1818,  in  Stow,  Mass.  He  en- 
tered Harvard  College  as  fresh- 
man in  1831,  graduating  in  1834. 
He  taught  school  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  and  in  Maryland,  at  Balti- 
more, and  Port  Deposit.  Came  to 
Kentucky  in  the  winter  of  1836,  in- 
tending to  practice  civil  engineer- 
ing, but  was  made  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Bacon  College, 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  where  he  re- 
mained only  one  year.  For  the 
next  fourteen  years  he  followed 
civil  engineering,  holding  various 
positions  in  that  period.     He  was 
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on  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati &  Charleston  Eailroad.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  road 
is  not  yet  completed,  though  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  some  day  be 
opened.  Mr.  Warren  also  had  a 
position  on  the  Lexington  &  Frank- 
fort, and  then  came  to  the  Louis- 
ville &  Frankfort,  which  he  built. 
It  is  traditional  that  he  said  ''that 
if  there  was  any  place  where  a 
curve  had  been  overlooked,  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  pointed 
out.''  The  first  time  I  ever  met 
Mr.  Courtney,  the  present  chief 
engineer  of  the  L.  &  N.  Eailroad, 
he  was  pluming  himself  as  a  divis- 
ion engineer,  that  he  had  taken  out 
one  of  the  old  curves  between  La- 
Grange  and  Beard's,  now  Crest- 
wood. 

Having  completed  the  road,  Mr. 
Warren  became  a  banker  in  Louis- 
ville in  1852,  and  put  in  practice  the 
lessons  of  financiering  he  had  had 
thrust  upon  him  in  assisting  in 
raising  the  funds  to  build  the 
Louisville  &  Frankfort  Railroad. 
He  left  the  private  banking  busi- 
ness in  1865  to  organize  the  Louis- 
ville City  National  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  president  for  many  years, 
and  subsequently  organized  the 
Fourth  National  Bank.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  March  25,  1889,  in  this 
city,  leaving  a  large  family.  Slight 
in  figure,  quick  in  judgment,  rather 
impatient  in  his  bearing  from  hav- 
ing been  so  long  in  authority,  he 
was  generally  liked  for  his  reliabil- 
ity. 

The  Louisville  &  Frankfort  Eail- 
road was  a  long  time  in  building, 
though  there  was  no  heavy  work 
until  the  grading  and  bridging  on 


Benson  Creek  was  begun,  save  the 
long  and  deep  cut  about  a  mile 
east  of  Bagdad.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  work  there  came  to  be  called 
Consolation,  under  which  name 
there  was  a  flag  station  for  years, 
except  it  was  said  that  the  con- 
tractor was  to  get  consolation 
there,  on  the  deep  cut  and  short 
haul  at  good  prices,  for  the  money 
he  would  lose  on  work  further 
along  the  line. 

The  Lexington  &  Frankfort  Eail- 
road was  building  the  line  down 
the  hill,  in  1848  and  1849,  which  I 
mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  and 
in  preparing  for  the  heavier  traf- 
fic that  it  was  anticipated  would 
follow  the  completion  of  a  line  from 
Frankfort  to  Louisville  in  a  few 
months,  the  follomng  interesting 
letter  was  written : 

''Lexington,  May  31,  1849. 
"Messrs.  Norris  Bros., 

"Philadelphia,  Pa. 
' '  Gentlemen : — 

"The  Louisville  &  Frankfort 
Eailroad  Co.  have  upon  consulta- 
tion, thought  proper  to  unite  with 
us  in  getting  out  our  locomotives 
together.  We  propose  to  have  a 
section  boat  purchased  by  you  at 
Philadelphia,  if  it  will  hold  the 
boilers  lengthwise,  and  put  the 
boilers  on  board  and  as  much  other 
machinery  as  the  boat  will  carry, 
and  remainder  to  be  shipped  as 
common  freight.  Have  them  for- 
warded care  M.  Allen,  Pittsburgh. 
In  case  there  is  any  obstacle  to  this 
arrangement,  which  in  your  judg- 
ment renders  it  ineligible,  have 
them  conveyed  to  Pittsburgh  by  a 
reliable  line,  and  advise  us  what 
you  do. 
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^^It  is  important  that  the  engines 
should  be  sent  as  early  as  practic- 
able,  as  we  may  soon  expect  low 
water  in  the  Ohio  and  Kentncky. 

"We  suppose  that  a  section  boat 
could  be  purchased  at  some  $250, 
and  made  fit  for  the  purpose  by 
taking  off  the  roof. 

"Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)     "A.  D.  Hunt, 

"President.'' 

Mr.  C.  N.  Yfarren  endorsed  the 
plan  of  the  Louisville  &  Frankfort 
Eailroad,  and  asked  Norris  Bros, 
to  employ  a  good  man  as  engine- 
man  for  their  engine,  at  $60.00  a 
month,  who  could  make  small  re- 
pairs on  the  engine.  The  engine 
for  the  Louisville  road  was  called 
the  "Louisville,''  and  I  have  a 
clear  recollection  of  her  balloon- 
shaped  smoke  stack  and  her  bright 
green  drivers. 

The  Norris  Bros.,  to  vrhom  the 
letter  was  addressed,  were  rivals 
of  M.  W.  Baldv™,  who  had  built 
locomotives  in  use  on  the  Lexing- 
ton &  Ohio  Eailroad  as  early  as 
1842,  1843.  The  Norris  Bros,  built 
an  engine  having  a  large  dome  over 
the  fire  box,  claiming  for  it  great 
things ;  that  it  saved  wood  since  the 
principal  heat  was  developed  in  the 
fire  box;  that  it  made  dry  steam, 
since  it  had  great  room  above  the 
water  line  for  the  steam  to  accu- 
mulate, and  that  the  throttle  lever 
bar  being  very  short  was  not  liable 
to  break  or  become  disarranged. 
Whether  these  claims  were  all 
valid,  or  worked  out  as  were  ex- 
pected, the  Norris  engines  were 
quite  popular  in  1848  and  into  the 
1850's. 


The  "section  boat"  is  almost 
forgotten  now;  therefore  a  few 
words  in  explanation. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Eail- 
road reached  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  AUeghanies,  it  met  a  canal 
which  came  there  from  Philadel- 
phia, bringing  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise and  other  property.  To 
cross  the  mountains  v/ith  the  canal 
boats  seemed  an  impossibility,  but 
the  problem  was  solved  when  in- 
clined planes  were  built  to  carry 
the  boats,  which  formed  in  sections, 
could  be  taken  up  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  on  cars  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  let  down  on  the  other, 
and  joining  together  the  sections 
the  boat  continued  by  canal  to 
Pittsburg.  The  Pennsylvania 
bought  out  the  inclined  planes  and 
soon  discontinued  their  use,  but  it 
is  said  the  road,  having  held  the 
right  of  way,  is  now  working  it  in 
upon  a  new  line  towards  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  Louisville  &  Frankfort 
bought  all  their  rails  of  iron  in 
England,  which  were  brought  as 
ballast  to  New  Orleans  in  ships 
seeking  cotton  for  a  return  load, 
and  thence  to  Louisville  on  the 
lower  deck  of  steamboats,  the  rails 
being  laid  head  and  tread  alter- 
nately, forming  a  floor  for  the  en- 
gine room  or  wherever  they  were 
stored.  As  the  hauling  from  Port- 
land to  Louisville  was  expensive, 
the  bills  of  lading  called  for  deliv- 
ery on  the  wharf  at  Louisville, 
which  gave  the  small  boats  that 
could  pass  through  the  canal  the 
preference  in  bringing  the  iron 
from  New  Orleans. 

I  have  seen  the  iron  on  the  wharf 
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at  Louisville,  dripping  with  mo- 
lasses wMcli  had  leaked  from  bar- 
rels stored  upon  the  iron  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamboat. 

Thomas  Smith,  president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Frankfort  Eailroad, 
writes  in  May,  1849,  to  a  friend 
about  track-laying:  '^Our  mud 
sills  are  of  oak,  6  by  9  inches,  em- 
bedded in  broken  stone,  with  i3lack 
locust  cross-ties,  full  6  inches  thick, 
many  of  which  face  15  inches  and 
will  last  an  age  without  repairs. 
Iron  enough  to  lay  27  miles;  road 
graded  and  everything  ready.'' 

The  mud  sills  were  discarded 
after  the  roadbed  became  settled 
and  cross-ties  were  used  more 
freely.  The  black  locust  ties  lasted 
very  well,  but  the  supply  was 
small,  and  the  road  adopted  white 
oak  finally. 

The  line  was  opened  to  La- 
Grange  in  March,  1850,  and  to 
Frankfort  in  1851. 

The  schedule  to  Lexington  in 
August,  1853,  was  six  hours  for  the 
95  miles. 

The  Maysville  &  Big  Sandy 
Eailroad  Company  was  organized 
about  1850.  Chas.  B.  Childe*,  now 
living  in  Wyoming,  Ohio,  at  the  age 
of  90,  in  1850  ran  the  first  lines  of 
the  Maysville  &  Big  Sandy  Rail- 
road, now  the  C.  &  0.,  though  the 
road  was  not  built  for  some  years. 
L.  L.  Robinson  afterwards  was 
chief  engineer,  succeeding  Mr. 
Childe.  Mr.  Robinson  then  went 
to  the  L.  &  N.  as  chief  engineer. 
Mr.  Childe,  a  native  of  Vermont, 
was  employed  for  a  long  time  at 
various    intervals    in    engineering 


*Chas.   B.    Childe   died   in   Wyoming,    0., 
August  28,  1913. 


for  railroads  that  were  projected, 
though  some  were  not  built. 

In  1850  he  located  the  line  from 
Maysville  to  Lexington.  Three 
years  after  made  a  thorough  sur- 
vey from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Also  made  a  survey 
from  Newport  to  Catlettsburg  in 
1852.  Many  years  after  he  located 
part  of  the  same  line  for  the  C. 
&  0. 

There  was  not  much  accom- 
plished on  this  road  except  to  run 
lines  as  far  up  the  river  as  the  Big 
Sandy  River.  It  was  the  intention 
to  connect  with  the  road  to  Lex- 
ington over  the  road  then  pro- 
jected, called  the  Maysville  &  Lex- 
ington. 

The  early  part  of  the  1850 's  saw 
quite  a  number  of  railroads  under- 
taken, among  them  the  Lexington 
&  Big  Sandy  from  Lexington,  Ky., 
to  Catlettsburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River,  practically  what 
is  now  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road over  the  same  route. 

When  the  directors  were  looking 
around  for  a  chief  engineer  they 
found  a  young  man,  then  down  in 
Maine,  and  elected  John  Beekman 
Westbrook  for  the  post. 

He  was  born  in  Fishkill,  New 
York,  February  16th,  1820,  so  that 
he  was  quite  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  selection,  though  he  was 
just  then  completing  the  Atlantic 
&  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  the  Canada  line. 
He  had  a  college  education,  which 
prepared  him  for  a  position  he  held 
on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Erie 
Road,  from  which  he  had  gone  to 
the  Atlantic  &  St.  Lawrence. 
He  came  direct  from  New  York 
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to  Kentucky,  and  put  two  parties 
in  the  field  in  the  mountain  .  por- 
tion of  his  territory.  The  locating 
work  was  done  in  the  summer  of 
1853,  and  work  begun  on  the  tun- 
nels on  the  east  end  of  the  road. 
The  general  direction  was  the  same, 
and  in  many  parts  identical  with 
the  route  as  now  used  by  the  C. 
&0. 

In  1855,  the  work  w^as  started 
from  Lexington  eastward  and  much 
done  between  Mt.  Sterling  and  Lex- 
ington that  year. 

Mr.  AVestbrook  was  in  Kentucky 
a  great  part  of  the  time,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  but  he  had 
to  assist,  as  had  other  chief  engi- 
neers of  those  days,  in  raising  the 
money  to  build  the  road.  On  one 
of  those  trips  to  Nevv^  York  he  was 
taken  seriously  ill  and  went  to  his 
father's  home,  and  in  his  birth- 
place he  died  October  28,  1855. 

He  was  a  man  of  most  pleasing 
address,  impressing  every  one  with 
his  evident  ability.  He  ^yas  popu- 
lar vvith  his  subordinates,  who 
highly  esteemed  his  technical 
knowledge. 

The  work  on  the  Lexington  &  Big 
Sandy  was  continued  until  the 
panic  of  1857,  when  the  road  was 
abandoned  until  taken  up  many 
years  after  by  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio. 

W.  A.  Grunn,  aged  85,  now  living 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  had  much  to  do 
with  developing  the  railroads  in 
the  Blue  Grass  region,  and  is  a 
mine  of  information,  drawn  on  for 
many  facts  placed  on  record  in  this 
paper.  He  is  willing  to  tell  you 
about  all  the  others,  but  himself,  he 


keeps  in  the  background.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  his  reminiscences  may 
yet  be  printed. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road was  chartered  in  the  spring  of 
1851.  It  was  a  daring  proposition 
for  the  merchants  and  capitalists 
of  Louisville  to  undertake  the 
building  of  a  line  as  long  and  ex- 
pensive as  it  was  known  this  was 
to  be.  The  first  president  was  L. 
L.  Shreve,  a  wealthy,  enterprising 
and  reliable  member  of  Louisville's 
business  men.  He  v^as  past  middle 
life,  had  been  engaged  in  making 
iron  at  a  furnace  in  Greenup 
County,  Kentucky,  with  his 
brother,  T.  T,  Shreve,  where  they 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
fortunes,  but  remained  in  the  iron 
and  hardware  line.  Mr.  L.  L. 
Shreve  was  a  man  of  more  than 
usual  infiuence  in  this  city,  and  he 
soon  had  secured  the  necessary 
subscriptions  to  the  stock,  and  a 
bo^rd  of  directors  elected,  who  se- 
lected L.  L.  Eobinson  as  the  chief 
engineer.  There  were  at  that  time 
three  brick  dwellings  on  the  east 
side  of  Sixth  Street,  between 
Green  and  Walnut,  almost  oppo- 
site St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  one  of  these  was  the  first  L. 
&  N.  office.  I  was  a  boy,  living  only 
a  short  distance  away,  and  I  re- 
member the  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  had  their  offices  on 
the  parlor  floor,  the  engineers  tak- 
ing the  whole  second  floor  and  the 
negro  waiters  the  basement.  ' 

The  society  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  engineers  became 
very  fascinating  to  me,  which 
caused  me  to  cultivate  their  ac- 
quaintance at  every  opportunity. 

Surveys  were  commenced  at  the 
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soiitliwest  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Broadway,  in  September,  undei 
directions  of  L.  L.  Robinson,  tliQ 
party  being  under  control  of  Mr. 
John  V.  Gonid,  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent and  experienced  man.  I 
suppose  the  only  survivor  of  the 
part;/  is  Mr.  James  Geddes  living 
at  a  good  old  age  in  Nashville  now ; 
I  think  he  v^as  transit  man.  It  is 
his  boast  that  he  has  never  missed 
a  pay  day  at  the  L.  &  N.  since  that 
September,  in  1851. 

The  line  followed  the  Seventh 
Street  Road  a  long  distance  and 
penetrated  into  the  hills,  through 
Yfhich  now  runs  the  L.,  H.  &  St.  L. 
Railroad,  as  it  approaches  Salt 
River,  but  left  West  Point  to  the 
west  and  went  up  a  large  creek  on 
the  south  side  of  Salt  River. 

A  great  many  lines  of  i^relimin- 
ary  w^ere  run.  October  23rd,  1852, 
witnessed  the  location  and  pur- 
chase of  what  is  now  the  depot 
grounds  and  general  office  site;  23 
acres  on  Broadway,  between  9th 
and  10th,  and  extending  to  Ken- 
tucky Street,  at  a  cost  of  $35,500. 

Mr.  Gould  ran  several  routes  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Elizabeth- 
town  in  1851  and  1852,  but  the  pres- 
ent line  was  not  selected  until  De- 
cember, 1852.  At  one  time  the  line 
ran  from  Broadway  directly  south, 
until  it  came  to  what  is  now  Mag- 
nolia Avenue,  thence  by  an  easy 
curve  toward  the  east,  for  a  short 
distance,  and  thence  by  a  tangent 
until  it  struck  the  high  range  of 
hills  that  is  a  mile  below  South 
Park.  That  would  have  been  a 
beautiful  line. 

In  1853,  in  the  Spring,  we  find 
James     Geddes     was     placed     in 


charge  of  a  party  to  locate  the  line 
from  the  Tennessee  State  line  to 
Franklin,  Ky.,  Bowling  Green  and 
Bell's  Tavern,  now  Glasgow  Junc- 
tion. There  was  a  story  on  the 
road  that  another  engineer  who 
had  been  put  in  charge  of  a  party 
to  run  a  line  from  Green  River  to 
Bowling  Green  said  ^4ie  had  found 
a  line,  after  getting  up  from  Green 
River,  without  a  curve  or  a  culvert 
on  it,  but  it  was  in  the  air  too  much 
crossing  the  sink  holes.''  It  is  sin- 
gular that  that  district  has  under- 
ground drainage,  v/hich  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  culverts,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  surface 
conceals  the  deep  depressions 
called  sink  holes. 

The  engineering  party  in  charge 
of  grading  the  depot  grounds  lived 
in  the  house,  now  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Kentucky  Streets. 
There  was  always  some  fun  going 
on  there,  after  the  labors  of  the 
day  Vv^ere  over,  for  there  were  two 
or  more  married  couples  to  chaper- 
one  the  young  people  of  the  city, 
whom  the  young  fellows  soon  got  to 
know.  Mr.  J.  P.  Robinson,  division 
engineer,  lived  there.  I  only  re- 
member one  of  the  young  men,  Mr. 
John  W.  Gray,  a  finely  educated 
engineer  from  Philadelphia.  When 
the  L.  &  N.  got  into  financial  diffi- 
culties in  1854,  Mr.  Gray  took  any 
work  he  could  get  in  surveying,  and 
then  drifted  into  political  circles, 
becoming  city  engineer  in  1856, 
where  the  writer  served  under  him. 
as  rodman  for  some  months. 

The  tract  of  23  acres  purchased 
for  depot  grounds  was  flat  and 
marshy,  about  where  York  Street 
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would  cross  it,  but  rose  rapidly 
north  at  that  line,  so  that  at  Broad- 
way it  was  a  hnge  sand  pile,  say 
thirty  feet  high,  thus  furnishing 
the  material  for  making  the  level, 
smooth  surface  needed  for  the 
switches  and  buildings.  A  sluggish 
stream  flowed  from  east  to  west 
across  the  plot,  requiring  the  build- 
ing of  a  large  brick  culvert  the  en- 
tire distance.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  at  that  time  the 
storm  water  that  fell  at  Second  and 
Chestnut  Streets  found  its  devious 
way  by  surface  drainage  to  actu- 
ally pass  through  this  culvert. 

A  large  amount  of  money  v\^as 
spent  in  1852-1853,  and  early  in 
1854,  in  engineering.  In  May,  1854, 
all  work  was  suspended  on  the  en- 
tire line,  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

There  Vv^ere  ugly  rumors  that  L. 
L.  Eobinson  had  been  interested 
with  the  principal  contractors  who 
had  taken  the  entire  road,  but  they 
may  not  have  been  true,  but  work 
even  at  the  tunnel  at  Muldraugh's 
Hill  was  suspended. 

Mr.  Eobinson  passed  from  the 
scene,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  anything  more  of  his  history. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Shreve  resigned  from 
the  presidency  which  was  con- 
ferred on  John  L.  Helm,  of  Eliza- 
be  tht  own,  Ky.,  than  whom  no  bet- 
ter one  could  have  been  selected  to 
undertake  to  finish  the  work.  He 
was  born  July  4,  1802,  a  scion  of 
two  most  influential  famiilies  in 
the  early  history  of  Kentucky. 
Educated  for  the  law,  he  became 
at  an  early  age  prominent  in  his 
profession,  and  also  in  politics,  to 
which  he    decidedly  inclined,    suc- 


ceeding in  soon  achieving  distinc- 
tion. When  he  had  filled  most  of 
the  offices  below  the  station  of  Grov- 
ernor,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Grovernor  on  the  ticket  with  John 
J.  Crittenden,  elected  Governor  of 
Iventucky  in  1848,  but  Crittenden 
resigning  on  account  of  bad  health, 
Helm  became  Governor  in  1850, 
serving  until  the  next  year. 

Being  thoroughly  acquainted  v/ith 
the  citizens  of  all  counties  through 
which  the  L.  &  N.  was  to  be  built 
in  Kentucky,  he  was  of  immeasur- 
able service  to  the  road  in  the  cam- 
paign carried  on  with  success  to  ob- 
tain county  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  the  road,  or  bonds  for  its 
use.  He  was  not  president  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  he  remained 
cjuietly  at  home  at  Elizabethtown. 

He  was  nominated  and  elected 
Governor  again  in  1867,  though  he 
was  in  feeble  health  and  v/as  sworn 
in  as  he  la:/  i^  ^ecl  at  Helm  Place, 
in  the  edge  of  Elizabethtown,  on 
Septem^ber  3,  1867,  but  lingered 
only  until  September  8th,  when  he 
expired. 

He  was  president  of  the  L.  &  N. 
in  September,  1854,  when  the  board 
of  directors  elected  George  Mac- 
Leod chief  engineer. 

George  MacFarlane  MacLeod 
was  born  of  Scotch  parents  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1813. 
His  early  education  was  mostly 
under  a  tutor,  Michael  Nourse,  but 
I  have  no  particulars.  His  family 
moved  to  Virginia,  and  George  en- 
tered the  University  of  Virginia, 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  where  he 
graduated. 

His  professional  standing  vv^itli 
Benjamin    H.    Latrobe,  the    great 
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engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Eailroad,  and  its  Northwestern 
Branch,  led  Mr.  Latrobe  to  recom- 
mend Mr.  MacLeod  for  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  engineer  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Eailroad  in  the 
early  part  of  1854.  He  was  se- 
lected because  of  his  reputation  as 
one  in  every  way  fitted  to  constmct 
a  railroad  through  a  rugged  coun- 
try since  his  field  had  for  years 
been  amid  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  MacLeod  came  to  Louisville 
in  the  summer  of  1854,  went  vigor- 
ously to  work  and  gathered 
around  him  a  fine  body  of  engi- 
neers. Harry  Taylor,  an  English- 
man, James  Geddes,  a  Scotchman, 
John  C.  Brodhead,  a  Pennsylvan- 
ian,  Thaddeus  W.  Bates,  of  New 
York,  and  John  and  Tom  Wiggles- 
worth,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Eob- 
ert  MacLeod,  a  brother,  whose 
work  was  mostly  in  Tennessee. 

I  knew  all  of  them,  and  can  say 
they  were  well  fitted  for  their  po- 
sitions. John  MacLeod,  son  of 
George  MacLeod,  came  into  the 
profession  later,  and  miade  a  mark 
as  chief  engineer  of  several  roads. 
I  might  say  a  word  or  two  about 
all  these  gentlemen,  but  this  paper 
will  become  too  long  if  I  do. 

Mr.  Geo.  MacLeod  left  a  noble 
monument  in  the  L.  &  N.  Eailroad, 
for  his  hand  directed  the  work  of 
locating  a  great  part  of  it,  and  of 
constructing  all  of  the  main  line 
from  Louisville  to  Nashville. 

He  was  a  handsome  man,  of  me- 
dium height  and  fine  form  when  he 
was  young;  his  manners  were  dig- 
nified and  calm.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber I  ever  saw  him  when  he  seemed 
excited  or  hurried.    Away  from  his 


office,  and  in  the  social  circle,  was 
a  cultivated  talker,  for  he  was  a 
great  reader  of  general  informa- 
tion. 

I  was  a  very  young  man  when  I 
first  met  him,  yet  he  was  agreeable 
and  approachable  at  all  times. 

When  the  road  was  building 
much  money  was  raised,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  by  having  bonds  voted 
by  the  counties,  and  in  this  work 
Mr.  MacLeod  was  said  to  have 
been  of  great  aid  to  other  workers, 
although  he  could  not  make  a 
stump  speech. 

The  Memphis  Branch  was  under- 
tal:en  while  he  had  control,  though 
I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  com- 
pleted by  him. 

In  1861  he  had  some  friction  in 
the  policy  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment with  Albert  Fink,  his 
next  in  rank,  and  Mr.  Fink  became 
chief  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  the  operations  of  the  road,  then 
completed  to  Nashville  and  to  Leb- 
anon, Ky.,  while  Mr.  MacLeod  be- 
came the  chief  engineer  of  the  ex- 
tension then  begun  of  the  Lebanon 
Branch  towards  the  mountains  in 
the  general  direction  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Before  going  any  further  with 
his  history,  it  may  be  well  to  intro- 
duce here  an  anecdote  that  illus- 
trates the  manner  of  man  he  was. 
It  was  told  by  him  several  years 
after  it  happened  and  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  service  of  the  L. 
&N. 

When  the  grading  of  the  main 
line  had  advanced  far  enough  to 
show  about  what  time  it  would  be 
ready  for  track  laying,  proposals 
were  asked  from  rail  mills  to  fur- 
nish the  iron.    Amons:  them  was  a 
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large  Pittsburg  concern,  who  put 
in  a  bid  accompanied  with  a  confi- 
dential letter  to  the  chief  engineer, 
saying  that  if  their  bid  was  as  low 
as  lowest,  and  the  whole  contract 
was  given  them,  they  would  gladly 
send  him  $100,000  as  an  evidence 
of  their  appreciation.  ''Without 
examining  their  bid,''  he  said," I 
returned  it  and  the  note,  with  the 
remark  that  'you  and  your  bid  can 
not  do  any  business  with  the  L. 
&N.'  '' 

The  coming  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
1861,  put  a  stop  to  acting  on  the 
extension  of  the  Lebanon  Branch, 
but  the  engineering  was  com- 
menced in  1863  by  a  party  under 
John  C.  Brodhead,  and  the  road 
was  pushed  after  1865,  or  before, 
but  was  not  advanced  beyond 
Stanford  for  some  years.  Mr. 
MacLeod  continued  as  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Knoxville  Branch  until 
1872. 

While  he  was  connected  with  the 
L.  &  N.  Eailroad  he  accepted  the 
chief  engineership  of  the  Elizabeth- 
town  &  Paducah  Eailroad  in  1869, 
and  was  in  charge  until  that  road 
was  opened  to  Paducah,  1872. 

He  did  not  take  any  other  en- 
gagement for  four  years,  prefer- 
ring a  quiet  life,  wishing  to  allow 
some  of  the  younger  men  of  the 
profession  to  take  up  the  work  of 
building  roads  in  Kentucky,  but  in 
1876  he  did  accept  the  receivership 
of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  &  Lex- 
ington Eailroad,  and  died  in  har- 
ness. May  13,  1877,  and  was  buried 
in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  will  al- 
ways remember  with  pleasure  the 
unbending  of  this  talented  man 
when  not    in  his  official    capacity. 


and  the  instructive  and  genial  in- 
tercourse of  the  polished  gentle- 
man. You  will  pardon  me  if  I  in- 
troduce here  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter of  recent  date  referring  to  Mr. 
MacLeod,  written  by  one  of  the 
original  members  of  this  club,  who 
started  his  professional  career  in 
1863,  under  Mr.  MacLeod,  our 
friend,  Mr.  Marshall  Morris,  Sr., 
now  residing  in  Waukesha,  Wis. 

He  says: 

"You  have  carried  me  back  to 
old  times,  and  very  pleasant  ones 
they  were.  Mr.  George  MacLeod 
was  one  of  the  best  and  truest  men 
I  have  ever  known. 

"In  hunting  through  old  papers 
today,  looking  for  dates  for  you,  I 
have  re-read  with  fond  remem- 
brance, several  letters  from  him 
about  matters  relating  to  the  Cum- 
berland Gap  survey  and  the  bridge 
over  Tennessee  Eiver  on  the  E.  & 
P.,  near  Paducah.'' 

Is  not  that  a  fine  eulogy? 

There  is  nothing  in  life  compar- 
able in  value  with  the  love  of  hu- 
man hearts. 

As  his  principal  assistant,  Mr. 
MacLeod  had  brought  from  the  B. 
&  0.  Eailroad,  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  to 
be  placed  in  charge  of  bridges  and 
buildings. 

There  were  three  Fink 
brothers,  all  of  whom  became 
prominent  in  the  profession — Al- 
bert, Henry  and  Eudolph. 

Albert,  the  eldest,  was  born  in 
Lauterbach,  Germany,  October  27, 
1827.  He  graduated  at  the  Poly- 
technic of  Darmstadt  at  21  years 
of  age,  just  as  the  season  of  revo- 
lution had  failed  in  Germany,  but 
he  was  so  charged  with  the  ideas 
of  the  failing  side  that  he  at  once 
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began  to  prepare  himself  to  go  to 
America,  devoting  his  time  to 
architecture  and  engineering,  and 
the  study  of  English,  in  which 
language  he  was  highly  accom- 
plished as  a  writer,  though  there 
was  always  a  slight  Grernian — not 
accent,  but  twang,  to  his  soft  voice 
— one  of  the  most  agreeable  I  ever 
heard.  He  kept  up  with  all  the  ad- 
vances made  in  his  profession,  in 
his  native  and  adopted  countries,  in 
science  and  literature. 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  B. 
&  0.  Railroad  under  Mr.  Latrobe, 
designing  and  building  bridges  and 
buildings  in  the  towns  of  Cumber- 
land and  Wheeling.  He  became 
chief  office  assistant  to  Mr.  La- 
trobe. 

Charles  Shaler  Smith,  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  16,  1836, 
also  came  to  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad 
with  Mr.  Geo.  MacLeod  in  1855. 
In  1857  he  was  transferred  from 
the  field  on  the  Memphis  Branch 
to  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer, 
which  was  then  in  the  building  on 
Main  Street,  on  the  west  side  of 
Bullitt  Street,  where  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  an  Assistant  to 
Mr.  Albert  Fink,  who  was  engi- 
neer of  bridges  and  buildings.  He 
designed  the  trestles  on  Mul- 
drough's  Hill  under  Mr.  Fink,  and 
also  the  Green  River  bridge. 
Y/hen  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
was  chief  engineer  of  bridges  and 
buildings  of  a  road  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate service  as  captain  of  engi- 
neers, remaining  during  the  war, 
engaged  in  constructing  govern- 
ment works.  After  the  war,  he  be- 
came famous  as  a  bridge  designer 
and    bridge     contractor.     By    his 


great  genius  he  designed  and 
erected  the  first  High  Bridge  at 
that  point  on  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railroad,  which  made  him  fa- 
mous for  all  time.  Practicing  his 
profession  and  building  bridges,  he 
led  a  most  arduous  life,  which 
finally  brought  on  a  break  down 
and  he  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  De- 
cember 19,  1886. 

When  Mr.  Albert  Fink  assumed 
control  of  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad,  in  . 
1861,  the  war  was  about  to  com-  || 
mence,  but  it  did  not  disturb  the 
actual  operations  of  the  trains  un- 
til September  17,  1861 — a  rail  was 
torn  up  on  the  long  curve  south  of 
Horse  Cave,  a  train  of  Confeder- 
ates derailed,  and  the  same  night 
the  bridge  over  Rolling  Fork,  near 
Lebanon  Junction,  was  burned. 

The  following,  taken  from  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  of 
July  21,  1911,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  difficulties  Mr.  Fink  and  his 
subordinates  faced  from  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  until  April,  1865 : 

^^In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
the  signal  services  of  Albert  Fink 
to  the  Union  may  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  war-time  reports 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
Rudolph  Fink  had  joined  his  old- 
est brother  on  the  Louisville  &j 
Nashville,  in  1857,  and  both  to- 
gether the^^  went  through  the  try- 
ing days  of  Morgan's  raids.  The 
road  had  been  run  through  to 
Nashville  in  1859,  but  when  the 
war  broke  out  it  was  still  far  from 
a  complete  unit.  The  fighting  in 
Tennessee  found  Albert  Fink  chief 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  the 
road  and  machinery  department,  on 
which  the  strain  of  war  times  fell. 
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Eudolph  was  his  brother's  assist- 
ant, though  delegated  to  the  draft- 
ing office. 

''The  line  under  Albert  Fink's 
charge  ran  directly  through  the 
most  hotly  contested  country  in  the 
campaign.  In  1861  the  Confeder- 
ates seized  all  of  the  line  and  its 
rolling  stock  from  Nashville  to 
within  thirty  miles  of  Louisville, 
leaving  only  sixty-seven  miles  of 
the  268  which  could  be  operated  by 
the  company. 

Eebuilt  a  Weecked  Eoad. 

^^With  the  Federal  advance  the 
retreating  army  of  the  South  did 
their  best  to  leave  the  road  a  ruin. 
They  burned  or  blew  up  bridges, 
burned  depots,  machine  shops,  en- 
gine houses  and  water  stations. 
They  tore  up  miles  of  tracks,  burn- 
ing the  ties  with  the  rails  atop  to 
twist  and  melt  out  of  all  semblance 
of  usefulness.  Yfhat  rolling  stock 
they  could  not  push  South  with 
them  was  burned  in  the  ditches. 
The  newly-completed  road  was 
wrecked  for  200  miles. 

"Albert  Fink,  the  reports  show, 
did  not  wait  for  the  protection  of 
Federal  troops.  He  followed  up  the 
retreating  Confederates  with  his 
working  gangs,  trestled  the  bridges, 
straightening  rails,  relaid  tracks, 
rebuilt  v/ater  stations  and  picked 
up  wrecked  engines  and  cars.  Such 
rapid  work  was  a  marvel  to  the 
military  engineers.  It  was  done  so 
quickly  that  the  advancing  Federal 
army  found  always  an  open  line  to 
their  rear  and  the  reconstruction 
was  at  tim^es  completed  far  to  the 
front  of  the  moving  forces.'' 

It  is  said  that  the  actual  losses 


to  the  railroad  plant,  not  estimat- 
ing loss  of  traffic,  amounted  to 
$620,450.  ^     ■ 

We  may,  in  passing,  add  what 
the  above  writer  has  to  say  as  to 
Eudolph  Fink: 

"Eudolph  is  the  only  one  of  the 
brothers  who  strayed  far  from  the 
territory  in  which  they  had  seen 
their  strenuous  days  of  railroading 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  went  to 
Mexico  in  1881,  and  was  succes- 
sively general  manager  and  presi- 
dent of  the  local  board  of  the  Mexi- 
can Central  Eailroad,  leaving  that 
position  at  the  close  of  1883.  From 
1884  to  1887  he  was  receiver  of  the 
Memphis  &  Little  Eock  Eailroad, 
and  upon  its  reorganization  as  the 
Little  Eock  &  Memphis  Eailroad  in 
1887  became  its  president.  This 
reorganized  road,  too,  went  under 
in  the  hard  times  of  the  90 's,  and 
he  was  again  its  receiver,  retain- 
ing the  position  of  general  mana- 
ger until  1899.  Though  out  of 
active  railroading,  he  occasionally 
strolls  down  to  the  financial  dis- 
tricts, still  hale  despite  his  seventy- 
eight  years." 

He  married  a  Miss  Nicholas,  of 
Louisville,  and  spent  the  winter  of 
his  days  at  a  handsome  residence 
on  Long  Avenue,  not  far  from  the 
filter  plant  of  the  water  company, 
where  he  died  February  1,  1913. 

Henry  Fink  was  connected  with 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
Georgia  Eailroad  all  during  the 
war,  remained  with  it  through  all 
the  changes  of  ownership  and 
reaching  the  chairmanship  of  the 
directors,  died  in  office  in  July, 
1911. 

Albert  Fink  became  manager  of 
the  L.  &  N.  Eailroad  in  1865  and 
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was  soon  a  noted  man,  because  of 
his  fondness  for  gathering  statis- 
tics of  the  cost  of  everything  enter- 
ing into  transportation. 

The  boys  in  the  freight  yards 
told  a  story  on  Martin  Casey,  who 
was  the  first  car  "greaser,''  that 
Martin  grumbled  when  he  was  re- 
quired to  report  on  a  blank  for  the 
purpose,  how  much  waste,  oil  or 
grease  he  put  into  the  boxes  of 
every  car  from  day  to  day:  "Now 
what  is  the  use  of  that,  'cause  the 
car  must  have  grease  to  run,  and 
the  boxes  must  be  packed  with 
plenty  of  dope  or  Martin  will  be 
hauled  up  for  hot  boxes,"  and  so 
on.  But  all  these  trifles,  gathered 
diligently  and  patiently,  gave  in 
time  results  that  were  astonishing 
to  transportation  men. 

At  Mr.  Fink's  suggestion,  an 
organization  was  formed  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  in  October,  1875,  of 
railway  and  steamship  lines,  of 
which  he  was  made  the  commis- 
sioner, and  before  many  years  it 
had  enrolled  twenty-five  transpor- 
tation lines,  of  all  of  which  he  man- 
aged the  general  outcome. 

Wearied  with  his  many  duties,  he 
planned  a  return  to  his  native  land, 
going  by  New  York  in  1877,  when 
he  was  met  by  such  men  as  Vander- 
bilt,  Jewett,  Scott  and  Garrett, 
who  persuaded  him  to  lay  aside  his 
voyage  for  a  holiday  and  organize 
the  Trunk  Line  Commission  of  the 
New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania, 
Erie  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  to  deal 
with  the  traffic  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  was 
the  first  great  railroad  pool,  by 
which  rate  wars  were  avoided  in 
its  territory,  though  they  were  fre- 


quent west  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  management  of  this  body 
Mr.  Fink  made  himself  famous 
throughout  the  world,  nor  did  he 
neglect  his  favorite  "fad"  of 
gathering  statistics — many  a  poor 
clerk  has  not  exactly  blessed  him 
over  his  work. 

Mr.  Fink  found  time  to  do  many 
things  besides  manage  railroads 
and  pools. 

In  1859  he  finished  the  long-neg- 
lected Court  House  of  Louisville, 
giving  it  the  highly  classical  ex- 
terior and  the  handsome  rotunda. 
He  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Louisville  Bridge,  now  called  the 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  begun  in 
May,  1868,  opened  for  traffic  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1870,  having  cost 
$2,033,618.70. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie 
Hunt  in  1869.  Miss  Hunt  was  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hunt,  long  a  banker  in  Louisville. 
You  will  recall  his  letter  in  1848 
regarding  the  shipment  of  a  loco- 
m.otive  in  a  "section  boat."  Mr. 
Fink  enjoyed  society,  when  h\is 
duties  permitted ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Pendennis  Club  and  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, of  which  he  was  president 
in  1878. 

He  came  back  to  Louisville  to  re- 
side about  1895,  not  being  in  robust 
health. 

He  died  here  April  3,  1897,  the 
then  highest  authority  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  American  railroad  man- 
agement. 

At  this  late  date  the  task  of  re- 
cording the  history  of  early  archi- 
tects in  Kentucky  is  a  difficult  one, 
because  the  men  who  were  in  the 
profession    previous    to    the    time 
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this  paper  dates  must  have  left 
records,  but  they  are  hard  to  find. 

Gideon  Shryock,  a  native  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  was  born  November 
14,  1802,  and  was  educated  in  that 
city.  His  first  work  of  importance 
was  architect  of  the  seventh  capi- 
tol  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  now  called 
the  ''Old  State  House,''  which  was 
building  from  1827  until  1829,  and 
was  also  architect  of  the  Franklin 
County  Court  House  in  1832. 

He  came  to  Louisville  in  1839  to 
build  the  court  house,  of  which  he 
had  made  an  ambitious  design,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  possibility  that  the 
State  Capitol  might  be  moved  to 
this  city  in  the  not  disfant  future. 

Following  his  design,  the  build- 
ing was  only  finished  so  far  as  to 
use  the  basement  and  first  floor 
for  the  needs  of  Jefferson  County, 
leaving  the  edifice  in  an  unfinished 
condition,  which  gradually  became 
almost  dilapidation,  which  was  ter- 
minated, when  in  1859  it  was  com- 
pleted by  Albert  Fink,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Shryock  was  an  unpretend- 
ing, gentle,  quiet  man,  always  oc- 
cupied, for  he  had  many  patrons. 

He  died  here  June  19,  1880. 

John  Stirewalt,  an  Englishman, 
was  born  March  16,  1811,  came  to 
Louisville  at  a  date  not  now  known, 
thoroughly  trained  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  in  business  here  as 
early  as  the  writer  can  remember 
anything  about  the  art,  for  he  built 
the  large  church  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  Green,  between 
Centre  and  Sixth  Street,  where  the 
present  jail  stands,  before  my  day. 
He  also  designed  and  erected  old 
St.  Paul's,  now  the  Scottish  Eite 


Temple,  finishing  it  in  1848.  These 
were  his  most  pretentious  works. 
He  died  November  20,  1871. 

When  the  writer  was  a  lad  he 
was  fond  of  rowing,  spending  many 
of  his  Saturdays  on  the  river.  Mr. 
Stirewalt  designed  and  built  with 
his  own  hands  a  clinker-built  row 
boat  to  carry  two  rowers,  each  with 
a  pair  of  sculls,  a  bowman,  and  a 
coxswain  of  light  weight  to  steer 
with  lines  and  a  rudder.  There 
were  a  few  boys  that  filled  the 
place,  and  the  writer  was  some- 
times chosen  as  a  great  favor. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  work  on  the  boat, 
since  the  bowman  and  coxswain 
carried  the  oars,  rudder,  cushions 
and  gratings  for  the  bottom  of  the 
craft,  and  the  rowers  carried  the 
boat  from  the  boat  house  to  the 
water,  say  a  hundred  yards.  Mr. 
Stirewalt  never  lost  his  fondness 
for  boys  and  young  men. 

Henry  White  stone,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  and  Catherine  Whitestone, 
of  Cloudegad,  Ballincally,  in  the 
County  of  Clare,  Ireland,  was  born 
in  1819,  at  the  family  mansion.  His 
father,  an  officer  of  the  English 
army,  gave  him  a  fine  education, 
for  he  graduated  with  his  brothers 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

He  was  well  versed  in  his  pro- 
fession as  an  architect,  having 
among  other  structures,  built  the 
Court  House  of  Clare,  at  Ennis, 
when  he  landed  in  Philadelphia 
January  21,  1853,  in  the  ship,  ^^City 
of  Glasgow,"  ^' after"  in  the 
words  of  the  ship's  log  "the  long- 
est and  roughest  passage  that  the 
ship  had  ever  made"  up  to  that 
time. 
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He  bore  letters  of  introduction  to 
eminent  men  in  this  country  from 
nobility  in  England,  but  lie  decided 
not  to  use  tiiem,  and  began  business 
at  Cincinnati,  where  be  became  in- 
terested, with  Mr.  Eogers,  the  prin- 
cipal architect  there,  in  the  re- 
modelling of  the  Burnett  House. 
His  first  work  of  note  in  Kentucky 
was  the  Capital  Hotel,  at  Frank- 
fort, still  associated  with  Eogers. 
He  dissolved  with  Mr.  Eogers,  re- 
moving to  Louisville,  where  he  soon 
became  and  remained  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  profes- 
sion. It  was  said  at  one  period  of  his 
history  that  he  designed  the  build- 
ing at  Third  and  Green,  now  the 
home  of  the  Courier-Journal,  but 
that  was  a  mistake — the  design 
came  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  building  was  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  E.  E.  Williams,  of 
Virginia,  a  thoroughly  competent 
architect,  who  came  here  before 
1852-3,  when  the  building  was 
erected. 

Mr.  White  stone  was  a  master  of 
the  Italian  Eenaissance  style,  ap- 
plying it  with  scientific  skill. 
There  is  no  finer  example  of  this 
than  the  Gait  House,  completed  in 
1869,  pronounced  by  competent  au- 
thorities as  not  surpassed  in  plan, 
style  or  comfort  anywhere  in 
America.  When  he  was  designing 
this  hotel  he  had  lived  in  this  cli- 
mate long  enough  to  test  the  in- 
tense summers,  of  months'  dura- 
tion, and  the  winters,  sometimes  of 
great  severity,  and  this  hotel  is  as 
comfortable  as  possible  in  all  sea- 
sons, which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
most  modern  ones.  The  White- 
stone  dwellings  all  have  the  same 


care  in  ventilation  and  light,  while 
the  exteriors  are  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  the  school. 
The  building  now  occupied  by  the 
University  of  Louisville,  on  north 
side  of  Broadvv^ay,  between  First 
and  Second,  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  handsomest  of  his  works. 
The  stone  part  of  the  front  of  St. 
Xavier's  College,  right  across 
Broadwa^^,  was  designed  by  White- 
stone. 

In  executing  his  work  he  de- 
manded and  compelled  a  strict  fol- 
lowing of  the  specifications,  keep- 
ing a  careful  eye  on  the  work  as  it 
progressed.  Therefore,  his  build- 
ings are  his  monuments. 

Mr.  White  stone  was  an  architect 
of  national  reputation,  for  at  one 
time  he  v/as  offered  the  position  of 
supervising  architect  of  the  Treas- 
uary  Department,  but  he  preferred 
remaining  in  private  life.  He  was 
a  business  man  of  high  rank,  and 
was  president  of  the  Louisville  Gas 
Company  for  7/ears.  It  is  said  he 
would  not  undertake  to  build  for 
any  one  unless  he  satisfied  himself 
that  the  funds  would  be  forthcom- 
ing as  the  work  progressed.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  humble 
v/orking  men,  who  by  skill  and  ap- 
plication had  v/orked  up  in  their 
callings,  so  that  he  could  select 
such  men  for  certain  kinds  of  work 
on  the  buildings  he  supervised,  and 
thus  he  knew  the  small,  though  im- 
portant, details  would  be  faithfully 
worked  out.  As  a  means  of  aiding 
the  men  to  do  the  best  that  lay  in 
them,  he  paid  off  only  on  Mon- 
day. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  industry,  known  for  his 
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business  capacity  and  elevated 
ideas,  as  well  as  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  liis  profession. 

He  died  at  Ms  residence,  116  E. 
Jacob  Street,  in  this  city,  July  6, 
1893. 

Some  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
the  paragraph  just  preceding  this 
was  penned,  and  now  that  I  have 
read  what  I  have  written  and  look 
at  it  in  cold  blood,  I  am  afraid  it 
is  too  discursive,  as  if  it  was  the 
talk  of  a  garrulous  old  man,  which 


you  know  I  am  not,  although  I  am 
not  any  longer  young,  but  you  must 
be  told  I  had  to  introduce  some 
things  that  were  historic,  though 
not  entirely  connected  with  engi- 
neers and  architects.  And  I  am 
sensible  that  I  have  neglected  to  re- 
cord much  that  should  by  all  means 
have  been  put  in  this  paper.  Still 
there  must  be  some  limit,  you 
understand,  so  I  will  stop  now 
before  I  weary  you  too  much. 

Alfeed  Pirtle. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 
Lexington,    Kentucky. 


The  letter  of  the  Hon.  Enoch 
Grehan  to  the  Editor  of  the  Eegis- 
ter,  presenting  the  new  enterprise 
in  the  State  University,  is  so  clear 
and  concisely  written,  that  we  pub- 
lish it  with  pleasure.  The  great 
strides  in  new  things  in  this  20th 
century  have  been  noticeable  in 
many  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lexington,  but  in  the  won- 
derful work  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering,  it  is  now  at 
the  front. 

Mr.  Grehan  tells  us  what  the 
University  proposes  to  do  in  the 
mountains.  We  sincerely  wish  it 
success.  But  electricity  does  not 
teach  journalism.  The  labor  of 
hands,  education  and  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student  to 
write  well  and  spell  correctly  is 
most  essential.  If  the  student  has 
aptitude  for  journalism  and  is 
faithful  in  his  endeavor,  he  will 
succeed. 

The  question  is,  will  the  students 
appreciate  the  great  opportunity 
offered  them  to  become  wise,  useful 
and  distinguished  men  in  journal- 
ism?   Mr.  Grehan 's  letter  follows: 

July  14th,  1914. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 

Editor  Eegister  of  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society,  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

Dear  Madam: 
In  accordance  with  the  purpose 

conceived  some  years  ago  by  Presi- 


dent Henry  S.  Barker,  of  State  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  and  advisors 
who  had  the  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tion at  heart,  to  establish  in  con- 
nection with  general  university 
courses  of  instruction,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  on  the  fourth  day  of  June 
last,  adopted  a  resolution  establish- 
ing this  course,  and  elected  the 
writer  to  take  charge  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  step  was  two- 
fold— to  train  students  for  prac- 
tical journalistic  work,  and  through 
that  department,  more  fully  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  work.  It  was  evident 
that  young  men  and  women  leaving 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  their 
collegiate  terms  must  needs  come 
in  contact  in  many  ways  and  at 
many  times  with  activities  that  lead 
up  to  the  public  press,  calling  for 
more  intimate  understanding  of 
general  newspaper  work.  And  it 
was  further  evident  that  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  practical  training 
for  the  large  number  of  students 
who  had  decided  upon  newspaper 
work  as  their  life  calling,  must 
sooner  or  later  he  met  by  the  in- 
stalling of  a  regular  collegiate 
course  leading  to  a  degree  and  hav- 
ing this  work  especially  in  view. 

As  a  newspaper  man,  who,  as  re- 
porter, copy  reader  and  even  edi- 
tor, has  come  into  contact  with 
^  ^  copy '  *  dealing  with  every  kind  of 
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report  from  the  story  of  a  pink  tea 
to  an  account  of  a  riot ;  from  a  dog 
fight  to  a  revolution,  I  have  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  usual  college  graduate  is 
woefully  lacking  in  even  the  most 
rudimentary  achievements  of  this 
work  and  that  the  application  of 
his  college-acquired  information 
applied  to  the  exacting  rules  of  this 
most  exacting  calling,  placed  him 
sometimes  in  a  light  that  was  by  no 
means  envious.  That  the  Board, 
therefore,  has  decided  wisely  in  its 
determination  to  establish  such  a 
department,  I  believe  cannot  be 
gainsaid ;  whether  it  has  so  decided 
in  its  selection  of  a  head,  time  only 
will  tell.  But  I  wish  to  say  to 
newspaper  brethren  of  the  State, 
that  I  have  severed  connection  with 
newspaper  work,  and  have  taken  up 
this  charge  only  after  two  years  of 
consideration  and  careful  investi- 
gation into  the  practicability  of  the 
project.  This  department  has  but 
one  end  in  view  and  one  abiding 
aim — to  make  better  newspaper 
men  of  the  students  who  adopt  this 
course  and  inculcate  into  them  such 
principles  of  newspaper  ethics  and 
so  instruct  them  in  the  practical 
phases  of  the  calling,  that  they  may 
the  better  serve  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  a  still  broader  sense,  thus 
serve  humanity.  To  this  end  I  have 
decided  to  give  up  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

But  whether  this  department 
succeeds  or  fails  will  depend  in 
larger  measure  than  doubtless  now 
you  appreciate,  upon  the  kind  coun- 
sel and  helpful  attitude  maintained 
toward  it  by  the  press  of  the  State. 

State  University  is  a  public  insti- 


tution. It  belongs  to  the  people. 
It  was  established  by  expenditure 
of  the  people's  money  and  is  main- 
tained by  the  people's  money.  It 
has  grown  in  the  last  half  dozen 
years  even  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  its  most  loyal 
friends.  Its  outlook  was  never  so 
bright.  It  is  entering  upon  prac- 
tically a  new  career  with  renewed 
determination  by  its  promoters  to 
realize  their  dream  of  twenty-five 
hundred  students  enrolled  within 
the  next  three  years.  With  conse- 
crated efforts  on  the  part  of  its  in- 
structors that  have  long  marked 
their  progress  and  with  the  help 
and  counsel  of  the  press  of  Ken- 
tucky, its  field  for  usefulness  is 
without  limit. 

Henceforth,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  press  work  of  State  University 
will  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Journalism. 
Some  of  this  will  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  advertisement  of  the  peo- 
ple's school,  but  most  of  it  will  be 
news  through  which  we  believe 
your  constituency  will  be  benefited. 
We  are  going  to  take  the  liberty, 
therefore,  to  prepare  this  matter, 
from  time  to  time,  without  cost  to 
you  and  send  it  to  your  desks  sub- 
mitted for  publication,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  you  may  deem  proper, 
hoping  that  you  may  see  your  way 
clear  thereby  to  keep  your  readers 
informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
State  University  as  far  as  may  be 
compatible  with  other  demands 
upon  your  space  and  upon  your 
generosity. 

The  Department  of  Journalism 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
at    any    time    you    may   be    good 
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enough  to  offer  suggestions  or 
counsel,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you  visit  the  University  at  any  time 
and  meet  its  faculty  and  students 
and  inspect  its  departments  and 
their  work. 

May  we  not  hope  for  a  letter 
from  you  by  return  mail,  promising 
your  co-operation. 

Enclosed  please  find  an  account 
of  the  great  imaginary  power 
plant  planned  by  students  of  the 
College  of  Mechanical  and  Electri- 
cal Engineering  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  F.  Paul  Anderson, 
Dean,  and  supposed  to  be  located 
at  Hazard,  Kentucky.  It  has  been 
said  by  expert  engineers  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  feats  of  the  kind 
ever  accomplished  by  a  similar 
body  of  students  in  this  country, 
and  we  believe  it  will  not  only  be 
of  interest  to  school  people  in  your 
community,  but  will  give  the  public 
generally  a  more  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  annual  accomplishments 
of  an  institution  that  is  sending  the 
best  trained  young  men  into  that 
field  that  are  sent  out  by  any  other 
institution  on  this  continent. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  at  any  time  you  may  find 
it  convenient  either  to  write  or  call 
in  person  and  meet  the  newspaper 
*'gang"  of  State  University. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Enoch  Gkehan, 
Department   of   Journalism,    State 

University. 

The  senior  class  of  the  College  of 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering of  the  State  University  of 
Kentucky  has  just  completed  the 
design  and  specifications  of  a  large 


central  power  station  that  could 
furnish  light  and  power  to  the 
mines,  industries,  farms  and  towns 
of  all  central  and  eastern  Kentucky. 

Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
accomplished  by  any  other  Ameri- 
can University,  and  this  practical 
method  of  education  will  undoubt- 
edly find  favor  with  many  business 
men  of  the  day  who  claim  that  the 
modern  university  is  too  theoret- 
ical. 

The  students  are  required  to 
work  eight  hours  a  day  and  three 
hours  two  nights  a  week  on  this  de- 
sign. A  trip  was  made  to  Hazard, 
Kentucky,  to  report  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  locating  the  plant  at  that 
place.  Every  such  detail  of  the  de- 
sign was  given  like  careful  atten- 
tion, and  the  result  was  a  design  of 
a  plant  that  if  constructed  could 
furnish  light  and  power  to  the 
mines,  farms,  and  towns  of  central 
and  eastern  Kentucky  for  one  or 
two  cents  a  kilowatt-hour — ^very 
much  cheaper  than  any  small  gaso- 
line or  steam  plant  could  produce 
power. 

There  are  twenty  graduates  from 
the  College  of  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering  this  June,  and 
every  one  of  them  had  a  good  job 
waiting  for  him,  notwithstanding 
the  present  inactivity  in  commer- 
cial engineering.  While  none  of 
these  men  will  be  given  a  manager's 
desk,  very  likely  no  desk  at  all,  each 
man  was  placed  in  a  position  where 
he  may  learn  the  detail  work  of  the 
big  corporation  that  employs  him, 
and  from  which  he  may  rapidly  ad- 
vance in  responsibility  and  earning 
power  if  he  expends  enough  energy 
and  keeps  all  his  receiving  facul- 
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ties  ready  to  absorb  all  available  spent  in  actually  working  as  an  ap- 

information.    The  twenty  members  prentice,  young  men  would  receive 

of  the  1914  class  are :  a  better  and  cheaper  education. 

Engineering,  however,  like  medi- 

A.  R.  Bennett Narrows,  Ky.  cine,  makes   use  of  so   much  intri- 

W.  C.  Cross Louisville,  Ky.  .cate  technical  information— infor- 

E.  B.  Hayden Paris,  Ky.  mation  that  has  been  obtained  from 

G.  E.  Kelley Lebanon,  Ky.  a  great  many  experiments  and  in- 

H.  G-.  Strong Louisville,  Ky.  vestigations — that  it  would  be  very 

E.  T.  Blaker Cincinnati,  0.  difficult  indeed  for  one  man  to  se- 

D.  M.  G-aither Harrodsburg,  Ky.  cure  all  the  knowledge  that  an  engi- 

H.  B.  Hedges Lexington,  Ky.  neer  needs  alone  and  unaided. 

^-  E-  Masters Wabash,  Ind.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Theop.etioai. 

E.  T.  Thornton Lexington,  Ky.  Tbaining. 

W.  S.  Carrithers..-Taylorsville,  Ky. 

G  W  Gayle                       Flint,  Ky.  The    big     manufacturing    com- 

T.  D.  Howard Lexington,  Ky.  panies  realize  the  need  of  theoreti- 

D.  T.  Morgan Elizabethtown,  Ky.  ^^^  training,  and  many  oi  them  are 

-^    -^   „     ^        n       r^         1          T^  conductmg  night  trade   schools  to 

E.  P.  Townsend Owensboro,  Ky.  ^.^^^^^  ^^   illiteracy  and   increase 

E.  B.  Cottrell Owensboro,  Ky.  ^-^^  efficiency  of  their  employes. 

C-  ^-  Harp Lexington,  Ky.  ^^^^    ^^^^    learning,    however, 

E.  E.  Johnson Lexington,  Ky.  ^^^n    j^^^  ^^^    the    young    graduate 

H.  E.  Shelton Clinton,  Ky.  much  good.    There  are  many  other 

H.  T.  Watts Louisville,  Ky.  things  which,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, are  of  more  importance.    The 

What  Coukse  Costs.  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 

Each  one  of  these  men  has  paid  facturing    Company,  for    instance, 

on  an  average  three  hundred  dol-  has  a  record  sheet  for  each  college 

lars  per  year,  or   twelve    hundred  man  that    enters   its    employment, 

dollars    in    securing  a    university  The  foreman  over  the  young  men 

training  in  mechanical  and  electri-  must  send  in  a  record  to  the  execu- 

cal  engineering.     These  men  have  tive  office  every  month  showing  the 

also  lost  thirty-six  months  of  time,  grading  of  each  young  man  in  the 

in  vfhich  if  they  had  been  working  following  characteristics :  Physique, 

each    man  would    have  earned    at  Personality,    Knowledge,    Common 

least  two    thousand   dollars.      The  Sense,     Eeliability,     Open-Minded- 

average  cost,  then,   of  each  man's  ness,     Tact,     Initiative,     Attitude, 

technical  training    has  been    three  Originality,  Industry,   Enthusiasm, 

thousand     two     hundred     dollars.  Thoroughness,    System,    Analysis, 

Some  big   men,  like    the  late    Mr.  Decision,  English,  Ability. 

Crane,  of  Chicago,  stoutly  maintain  At  first  thought  it  would  seem 

that  this  money  is  wasted,  and  that  that  only  one  of  these  traits,  knowl- 

if  the    four    collegiate  years   were  edge,   is    bettered  by  a   university 
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training.      A    closer    examination  social  clubs,  the  many  student  ac- 

will  show  practically  all  of  these  tivities,  the  contact  with  practical 

characteristics  are  developed  by  a  and    experienced    instructors,    all 

university.     The   gymnasium,   ath-  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 

letic  field,  the  debating  society,  the  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  him. 


Department  of 
Clippings  and  Paragraphs 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CUPPINGS  AND  PARAGRAPHS. 


The  Eegister  for  Jannary,  1915, 
will  have  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive article  from  ex- Gov.  M. 
H.  Thatcher,  upon  the  history  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  with  beautiful 
illustrations,  that  have  not  ap- 
peared in  any  previous  publications 
of  the  Canal  Zone. 


The  Chautauqua  in  Frankfort 
this  year  was  so  attractive  that  it 
is  said  it  will  return  next  summer 
to  fill  the  little  Capital  with  its 
music  and  its  wit.  The  Kryl  band 
charmed  the  city  most,  though  there 
were  many  pleasant  features  be- 
sides that  drew  immense  crowds  to 
the  old  State  House  yard  to  enjoy 
the  Chautauqua  there. 


A  TPtlBUTE  TO  ^'OLD  GLOEY.'' 

A  class  of  immigrant  children 
was  recently  graduated  from  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  school  in  New 
York.  In  half  a  year  they  had 
learned  to  speak  English  sufficient- 
ly well  to  enable  them  to  enter  the 
public  schools. 

During  the  graduation  exercises, 
when  the  American  flag  was  borne 
past  the  children,  one  little  girl 
jjulled  up  the  folds  and  reverently 
kissed  that  which  sym^bolized  to  her 
freedom,  safety  for  the  refugee  and 
an  end  to  oppression. 

This  is  getting  at  education  at 
its  very  roots. 


No  other  knowledge  that  can  be 
crammed  into  a  child,  immigrant  or 
native-born,  is  so  valuable  to  it 
and  to  the  community  as  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship  and  the  blessings  of 
self-government. 

Intimate  knowledge  of  the  real 
purpose  of  government,  of  its 
processes  of  operation,  and  of  the 
priceless  advantages  of  its  protec- 
tion to  all  well-meaning  people, 
breeds  the  highest  and  sincerest 
respect  for  it. 

The  child  cannot  be  taught  too 
early  that  his  first  and  most  sacred 
duty  is  to  be  a  good  citizen — a 
staunch  pillar  in  the  temple  that 
shelters  mankind  in  common  inter- 
est, good  order  and  brotherhood.^ 
(New  York  Journal.) 


FOETUNE  SEED. 

A  penny  may  seem  to  you  a  very 
insignificant  thing.  But  it  is  the 
small    seed    from     which    fortune 

springs. 

If  you  want  to  raise  a  flower  you 
get  the  seed,  plant  it  in  the  best 
soil,  and  do  all  you  can  to  encourage 
its  growth.  You  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  a  half-grown 
plant,  but  sometimes,  somewhere, 
somebody  planted  the  seed. 

The  penny  is  the  seed  of  that 
wonderful  growth  which  the  best  of 
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US  cannot  help  admiring,  and  wMch 
most  of  US  more  or  less  ardently 
long  for^ — the  fortune  plant. 

If  you  would  have  one  of  these 
plants  for  your  own,  if  you  dream 
of  sitting  at  your  ease  under  its 
branches  in  your  old  age,  go  about 
growing  it  in  a  rational  way  and  in 
conformity  with  the  fixed  laws  of 
nature. 

Treat  that  little  disc  of  copper — 
one  cent — with  the  respect  that  a 
fortune  seed  deserves. 

Nature  is  the  greatest  of  all 
teachers,  but  many  of  us  fail  to  see 
the  significance  of  the  facts  which 
she  so  quietly  but  so  insistently 
places  before  us. 


MANSION 


FIRST     NEWSPAPERS      PUB- 
LISHED IN  FRANKFORT. 

1.  1798— The  Palladium. 

2.  1798— The  Patriot. 

3.  1800-07— The  Western  World. 

4.  1793— The  Guardian  of  Free- 

dom. 

5.  1809— The  Telegraph. 

6.  1810 — American  Republic. 

Edited       by      Humphrey 
Marshall,  the  Historian. 

7.  Spirit  of  1776. 

8.  1816-1829— The       Argus       of 

Western  America. 

9.  1817— The       Constitutionalist 

Advocate. 

10.  1817— The  Harbinger. 

11.  1820-1833— The  Commentator. 

12.  1833-1873— The  Commentator, 

changed       to       Common- 
wealth. 

13.  1840— The  Yeoman. 


Or  Colonel  Patteeson  Doomed. — 
Daviess     County     Families     Con- 
nected. 

The  following  item  from  the  Bal- 
timore Evening  Herald,  aside  from 
its  historic  value,  will  be  of  interest 
in  Daviess  county  and  Owensboro, 
where  still  reside  the  descendants 
of  several  distinguished  pioneer 
families  closely  related  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Col.  William  Patterson : 

^'The  old  mansion  in  which  Jer- 
ome Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  and  his  bride,  Betsy  Pat- 
terson, passed  six  months  of  their 
honejTuoon,  is  about  to  be  razed.  It 
once  was  the  country  seat  of  Wil- 
liam Patterson,  Baltimore's  first 
^merchant  prince,'  whose  daughter 
captivated  and  won  the  brother  of 
the  French  emperor. 

^  ^  The  Homestead,  as  the  mansion 
is  called,  is  located  at  Gorsuch  av- 
enue and  Clifton  Park,  and  is  still 
occupied,  but  over  everything  there 
is  an  air  of  decay  and  neglect. 
Noble-looking  rooms  have  been 
turned  to  the  humblest  uses.  The 
great  historic  salon,  with  its  hand- 
some furniture  and  paintings,  in 
which  gathered  the  beauty  and 
aristocracy  of  Maryland,  has  now 
become  a  melancholy  looking  place. 

'  ^  Mr.  Patterson 's  town  house  was 
in  South  street,  a  locality  now 
given  over  to  business.  Here  a  cen- 
tury ago  lived  the  wonderful  Eliz- 
abeth, or  as  she  was  more  familiar- 
ly known,  Betsy  Patterson.  The 
marriage  of  Miss  Patterson  and 
Jerome  Bonaparte  took  place  on 
Christmas  eve,   1803.     It    was    so 
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warm  and  the  bride  so  lightly  at- 
tired that  it  was  said  that  every- 
thing she  wore  might  have  been  put 
into  one's  pocket. 

*  ^  It  is  chronicled  that  beneath  her 
dress  she  wore  but  a  single  gar- 
ment, so  it  will  be  seen  that  history 
is  repeating  itself  so  far  as  the 
young  women  of  the  present  day 
are  concerned. 

^^  Three  days  following  the  wed- 
ding this  simple  announcement  was 
made : 

^'  ^Married  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  by  the  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Car- 
roll, Mr.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  first  consul 
of  the  French  Republic,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  oldest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Patterson,  esquire, 
of  this  city.' 

^'Such  a  wedding  today  would 
have  the  widest  newspaper  public- 
ity. Socially,  in  those  days,  Balti- 
more was  lively  and  hospitable, 
and  while  the  city  was  somewhat 
rustic,  it  was  gay  enough — more  so, 
probably,  than  either  New  York  or 
Philadelphia. 

^'Not  long  after  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Bonaparte  took  his  wife  to 
Washington,  where  she  was  largely 
entertained  by  the  French  people 
there,  especially  by  the  French 
minister. 

^'Patterson's  grave  lies  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  Homestead. 
Patterson  was  a  philanthropist,  es- 
pecially to  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  it  is  surprising,  many  say,  that 
some  scheme  has  not  been  devised 
whereby  the  old  mansion  might  be 
preserved  and  some  care  taken  of 
the  grave  of  the  man  whose  daugh- 
ter made  the  great  Napoleon  gnash 


his  teeth  with  rage  on  more  than 
one  occasion  before  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  weaning  his  brother  from 
her  side." 

Mr.  George  T.  Hawes,  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Russell,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hawes  Clarke  are  cousins  in  blood 
of  the  famous  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
who  married  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
Elizabeth  Patterson  was  related  to 
George  Nicholas  and  to  Gen.  James 
Trotter,  great-grandfather  of  Geo. 
T.  Hawes.  His  son,  James  Gabriel 
Trotter,  was  father  of  Mrs.  Cary 
Ann  Trotter  Hawes,  mother  of  Geo. 
T.  Hawes.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Hawes  and  Taylor  families  were  re- 
lated by  blood  and  marriage  to 
many  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Kentucky, 
whose  later  generations  were  potent 
in  the  upbuilding  of  Owensboro  and 
Daviess  county. — Owensboro  In- 
quirer. 


We  have  been  compelled  to  omit 
a  number  of  good  things  for  the 
Register  on  account  of  urgent  ap- 
peals for  the  contributions  that  deal 
with  the  present  and  demand  ap- 
pearance in  the  September  issue. 
The  Mexican  question  is  not  yet 
settled.  We  can  wait  on  that  and 
on  other  questions  of  the  hour. 


SEX  WAR. 

Ridicule  is  one  of  the  sharpest 
and  most  incisive  instruments  for 
the  destruction  of  the  object  it 
pierces,  and  holds  up  to  laughter. 
When  the  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  ''takes  his  pen  in  hand" 
for  that  purpose,  however  much 
one  may  deplore  and  pity  the    ob- 
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ject  of  his  ridicule,  an  irresistible 
smile  follows  Ms  polished  surgical 
skill,  in  extracting  from  the  subject 
by  this  blood-tinted  wit  the  absurd- 
ities in  it.  We  reproduce  a  sample 
below : 

A  Sex  Wae. 


The  attitude  of  the  average 
American  toward  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Movement  marks,  even  ac- 
centuates, the  irresolution,  if  not 
the  lack  of  integrity,  by  which  the 
male  animal  has  time  out  of  mind 
sought  to  hoodwink  the  female  ani- 
mal. He  v/hispers  to  himself  '4t  is 
the  easiest  way. ' '  When  in  a  dilem- 
ma, ^^lie  out  of  if  has  thus  become 
the  established  formula.  ^^Fool 
whom, ' '  exclaims  the  strong-minded 
Avoman. 

There  are  some  things  which  can 
not  be  whistled  down  the  wind,  nor 
slicked  over  with  goose  grease,  and 
"Militancy"  which  has  baffled  the 
la-de-da  system  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish Government  relied,  can  as 
little  be  quenched  by  spurts  of  rose- 
water  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Belmont,  who  has  gone  to 
join  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  plainly  tells 
us  that,  when  she  returns,  if  "Votes 
for  Women"  have  not  been  grant- 
ed, recourse  will  be  had  to  the 
drastic  methods  which  have  made  a 
Eeign  of  Terror  closely  bordering 
on  Civil  War  in  John  Bull's  island, 
and  may  just  as  readily  be  applied 
to  the  island  of  Manhattan.  She  is 
a  very  rich  and  determined  woman. 
What  she  threatens  she  can  bring 
to  pass  by  signing  a  check  and  rais- 
ing a  finger.     That  a  woman   who 


justifies  the  Pankhurst  proceedings 
in  Britain  would  stop  at  no  outrage 
in  America,  should  go  without  an 
argument.  Even  those  American 
Yv^omen  who  are  silent  as  to  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  admire  her  spirit  and 
condone  her  crimes.  Most  of  them 
do  not  realize  the  meaning  of  it 
and  the  "ta-ta  little  girls"  process 
of  belittlement  panders  to  their  ig- 
norance. But,  with  the  leaders,  it 
is  nothing  more,  nor  less,  than  a  sex 
war. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  by  anticipating  events,  if 
possible,  to  avert  them;  to  show  the 
good  and  thoughtful  women  of 
Kentucky  and  the  South  whither 
the  wild,  unruly  women  organizing 
the  Woman  Suffrage  movement 
would  lead  them,  and  all  of  us — 
literally  over  a  precipice — and,  by 
a  calm  and  logical  consideration  of 
the  most  momentous  question  of 
modern  times,  to  take  it  out  of  the 
frenzy  of  passion  in  which  they 
have  engulfed  it  and  place  it  upon 
the  heights  of  reason  and  truth, 
from  which  they  may  determine  for 
themselves  whether  the  precipitate 
and  universal  enfranchisement  of 
women  without  regard  to  race,  or 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  mo- 
rality and  education  is  best  for 
women,  best  for  men,  and  best  for 
the  government  of  the  country. 

II. 

This  is  indeed  to  give  women 
the  "la-da-da"— the  "ta  ta,  little 
girls" — a  full  bathtub  of  rose-wa- 
ter— a  scheme  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  obfuscated  as  that  of  the 
gentleman  who  went  to  bed  with  his 
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liat  on  insisting  to  his  protesting 
wife  that  he  ^^ hadn't  taken  a  drink 
for  a  week." 

The  Courier-Journal  is  in  favor 
of  giving  the  ballot  to  the  feminine 
property -holder — not  because  she  is 
a  Avoman,  but  because  she  is  a  tax- 
payer— and,  likewise,  it  would  ad- 
mit women  to  suffrage  in  matters 
relating  to  schools  and  charities 
and  corrections.  It  would  save 
women  the  passion  and  dirt  of  par- 
ty politics.  Already  myriads  of 
men  save  themselves  by  not  going 
to  the  polls.  Reasonable  women 
would  and  do  see  this  plainly 
enough.  It  is  the  insane,  self -ex- 
ploiting and  self-seeking  women  of 
the  Pankhurst  type,  who  reck  not 
the  consequences  and  regard  arson 
and  murder  as  glorified  by  what 
they  call  the  ^^ cause."  With  them 
it  begins  vnth  sex  war,  to  end  with 
rebellion  to  God. 

III. 

The  wise  and  good  women  of  the 
land  are  beginning  to  assert  their 
wisdom  and  their  goodness.  We 
observe  that  the  lady  who  was  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  anti-suffrage  organiza- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  of  which  she  is 
a  citizen,  being  now  the  wife  of  a 
Princeton  professor.  Truly  no 
one  can  answer  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  of  New  York,  the  head  of 
the  national  organization,  when  she 
says  that  the  movement  toward 
what  they  call  ^ Apolitical  emancipa- 
tion" is  in  reality  a  movement  to 
unsex  and  degrade  woman.  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  simple  state- 


ment with  which  Mrs.  Dodge  main- 
tains her  position.  Thus  she  pro- 
ceeds : 

A  A  In  view  of  what  is  happening  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
high  time  that  every  thinking  man 
and  woman  should  realize  that  back 
of  the  woman  suffrage  disturbance 
is  the  question  of  sex — or,  rather,  a 
distortion  of  the  sex  question. 

'A The  only  sure  manner  of  esti- 
mating the  real  meaning  of  the  suf- 
frage crusade  is  to  see  clearly  the 
moves  and  underlying  reasons  back 
of  it.  The  disturbance  is,  in  plain 
words,  a  sex  disturbance.  Many 
women  who  are  suffragists  do  not 
realize  this,  but  it  is  a  fact  never- 
theless, just  as  the  tendency  of 
some  other  women  to  take  up  fool- 
ish fancies  and  society  fads  is  the 
result  of  that  straining  after  arti- 
ficial happiness  and  unnatural  en- 
joyment which  indicates  an  unset- 
tled and  discontented  state  of  mind. 

A  A  We  who  oppose  woman  suf- 
frage are  convinced  that  woman 
suffragists  support  their  cause  be- 
cause they  view  the  whole  situation 
from  an  unnatural  angle. 

A 'We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
markable period  in  our  history. 
There  is  more  immodesty  in  dress, 
more  looseness  in  conversation  and 
more  impropriety  in  dancing  than 
has  ever  been  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  either  in  so-called  high 
society  or  among  those  who  are  in 
other  conditions.  Back  of  these 
revelations  of  the  lowering  of 
women's  ideals  and  conduct  there 
is  the  same  reason  as  that  which 
actuates  the   suifra.^e  disturbance. 


H.  R. 
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i  i  There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago 
when  young  girls  demanded  more 
liberty,  an  escape  from  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  home  and  watchful 
eye  of  the  parents.  They  obtained 
this  liberty,  and  suddenly  we  are 
confronted  with  the  realization  of 
how  terribly  easy  it  may  be  for  this 
liberty  to  be  turned  into  license.  By 
the  same  line  of  argument  woman 
has  sought  a  freedom  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Having 
secured  equality  in  the  arts,  in  the 
industries  and  in  commerce,  she 
seeks  what  she  calls  a  political 
equality,  which  would  be  perilously 
close  to  license. 

^'It  is  a  pathological  fact  that 
women,  as  a  body,  must  respect  and 
revere  the  divine  mission  of  their 
sex,  which  is  motherhood.  The  mo- 
ment they  outrage  or  distort  or 
deny  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  created  they  become  shirkers 
and  drones.  Misdirected  govern- 
ment is  a  bad  thing,  so  bad  that  the 
men  of  this  country  can  be  relied  on 
to  correct  it  whenever  necessary, 
but  misdirected  sex  is  a  national 
tragedy,  which,  if  it  is  not  checked, 
will  degenerate  the  race.'' 

These  are  wise,  far-seeing  words. 
They  are  the  words  of  a  God-fear- 
ing, whole-hearted  Christian  wom- 
an. They  should  sink  deep  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  every  American 
woman.  The  Courier-Journal 
commends  them  earnestly  to  the 
women  of  Kentucky — to  the  women 
of  the  South — ^who  have  .not  yet 
been  reached  by  the  visionary  the- 
ories of  the  sexually  unemployed, 
nor  caught  by  the  bloody  debauch- 
eries of  Pankhurstism. 


MAY  NUMBER 


Or  THE  Eegister  off    the  Press — 
History,  Gtenealogy,   Biography, 
Records,    Verses    and 
Illustrations. 
Illustrated   with    a  reproduction 
of  Jouett's  painting  of  George  Rog- 
ers Clark  and  a  photograph  of  the 
monument  erected  by  the  Colonial 
Dames  to  commemorate  the  estab- 
lishing   of    Fort    Nelson  and    the 
founding  of  Louisville,  and  replete 
with     articles    of      historic  impor- 
tance and  literary    excellence,    the 
May  number  of  The  Register  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society  makes 
its  prompt  and  welcome  appearance 
on  the  exchange  table. 

Among  the  contributions  that 
make  the  May  number  unusually  in- 
teresting are  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Rear  Admiral  Jouett  by  George 
Baber ;  an  account  of  the  unveiling 
of  the  Fort  Nelson  monument  at 
Louisville  by  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Ellwan- 
ger;  a  philosophical  sketch  on 
''Coal  Mining  and  Its  Bearing  on 
Local  History^'  by  Otto  A.  Roth- 
ert,  of  Louisville;  another  chapter 
on  the  streets  of  Frankfort  by  the 
editor,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  who 
this  time  deals  with  Capitol  avenue, 
formerly  known  as  Main  street ;  the 
genealogies  of  Col.  Joseph  Lindsey 
by  Mrs.  S.  V.  Nuckols,  and  that  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Price  and  Lieutenant 
Richard  Price  by  Lucas  Brodhead; 
Lincoln  County  Records  by  Lucien 
Beckner ;  Franklin  County  Records 
by  Prof.  G.  C.  Downing;  a  depart- 
ment of  clippings,  well  selected;  a 
beautiful  fantasy,  ''In  Dreams, '^ 
by  Mrs.  Morton;  some  excellent 
verses    inscribed   to  Mrs.  Morton, 
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and  four  stanzas  by  the  Eev.  F.  W. 
Eberhardt  inspired  by  a  visit  to 
Wyndliurst,  home  of  the  Larue  s  in 
Bourbon  county  in  June. — The 
State  Journal. 


TWO  PICTURES 


Presented    to  K.  S.  H    Society. — 

Maj.  Abner  Harris  Contributes 

TO  Collection  in  Historical 

Rooms. 

Major  Abner  Harris  has  present- 
ed to  the  State  Historical  Society 
two  valuable  pictures  of  his  friends. 
One  is  the  photograph  of  General 
Stonewall  Jackson,  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  said  to  be  a  perfect 
likeness  of  the  world-famous  Gen- 
eral of  the  Civil  War,  C.  S.  A. 

The  other  photograph  is  that  of 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  general  during  the 
Civil  War,  C.  S.  A.,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  later  Major  General 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war. — The  State  Journal. 


I 


HOW      PRESIDENT     WILSON 
ORDERED  ACTION. 

The  story  of  how  President  Wil- 
son ordered  the  Customs  house  at 
Vera  Cruz  to  be  seized  is  revealed. 

The  President  had  gone  to  bed 
Monday  night  after  having  read 
his  message  to  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate was  debating  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  approve  the  use  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  President  had 
determined  to  withhold  action  until 


the  resolution  passed,  although 
feeling  that  in  an  emergency  the 
Executive  had  ample  authority  to 
act.  At  4  o  'clock  Tuesday  morning 
Secretary  Bryan  received  a  cable- 
gram from  Consul  Canada  telling 
of  the  approach  of  a  German  vessel 
with  a  tremendous  cargo  of  ammu- 
nition for  Huerta. 

A  number  of  locomotives  and 
many  cars  were  in  readiness  to  rush 
the  arms  to  Mexico  City.  Mr.  Bryan 
telephoned  Secretary  Tumulty,  who 
decided  to  awaken  the  President. 
He  telephoned  the  White  House. 
The  President  came  to  the  tele- 
phone and  while  Secretary  Tumulty 
was  explaining  the  situation.  Secre- 
tary Daniels  called  up  and  was  put 
on  th^  same  line.  He,  too,  had  a 
dispatch  about  the  ammunition. 
Rear  Admiral  Fletcher  had  sent  a 
Avireless  that  fifteen  million  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  250  machine 
guns  would  be  landed  from  the 
German  vessel  by  noon  that  day. 
The  President  listened  in  silence. 

^'What  shall  we  do?"  asked  Sec- 
retary Daniels. 

'^Tell  Fletcher  to  seize  the  Cus- 
toms House,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent, Avithout  hesitation. 

^^Good  night,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary. The  telephone  conference 
ended  and  in  a  few  minutes  mre- 
less  dispatches  were  on  their  way 
to  Rear  Admiral  Fletcher.  He  re- 
ceived the  message  at  10  a.  m.,  and 
an  hour  later  American  marines 
had  landed  and  taken  possession  of 
the  Custom  House.  The  ammunition 
will  go  back  to  its  shippers  in  Ger- 
many.— Ex. 
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POETEAIT 


Of  Famous    Lady    Is    Eeceived. — 

The  State  Histoeical  Society 

EooMs  Adokned  by  Picture 

OF  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Eegent, 
has  received  for  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society  an  elegant  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Ketnrah  Moss  Taylor,  wife  of 
General  James  H.  Taylor,  of  New- 
port, Ky.,  the  gift  of  her  great- 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Dore- 
mns,  of  New  York  City.  The  por- 
trait was  painted  of  Mrs.  Taylor 
when  she  was  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  shows  the  fashion  of  her  day. 
A  cap  of  innnaculate  white  ruffles 
adorns  her  head,  hair  parted  sim- 
ply and  the  face  without  a  wrinkle, 
plainly  indicates  the  strong  intel- 
lectual character  of  this  famous 
lady,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  noted 
General  James  H.  Taylor,  of  New- 
port, an  officer  of  distinction  in  the 
War  of  1812-15.  The  thanks  of  the 
society  were  immediately  dispatch- 
ed to  Mrs.  E.  W.  Doremus  for  the 
portrait  of  the  historic  Keturah 
Moss  Taylor. — The  State  Journal. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  Mr.  Otto  A. 
Eothert's  new  history,  entitled  ^^A 
History  of  Unity  Baptist  Church, 
Muhlenberg  County,  Kentucky. ' '  It 
is  a  small  book  of  60  pages,  neatly 
bound,  handsomely  printed.  It  is 
written  in  his  happy,  easy  style, 
correct  in  statement  and  very  in- 
teresting in  narrative.  We  con- 
gratulate Unity  Baptist  Church 
upon  having  for  its  biographer  and 
historian  this  scholarly  and  elegant 


writer.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
thirty  cents;  by  mail,  thirty-five 
cents.  For  sale  by  Oates  Brothers, 
E.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Greenville,  Ky. 


FOEMAL  DECLAEATION 


Of  War  with  Mexico  in  1846,  Was 
Made  May  23,  and  Peace  Con- 
cluded February  2,  1848. 

War  was  formally  declared  by 
the  United  States  against  Mexico 
May  13,  1846,  the  House  voting  174 
to  14,  the  Senate  forty  to  two. 

War  was  formally  declared  by 
Mexico  ten  days  later.  May  23, 1846. 

Mexico  claimed  Texas  as  a  part 
of  her  territory,  notwithstanding 
its  independence  was  acknowledged 
b}^  the  United  States,  England, 
France  and  other  governments. 

The  United  States,  by  annexa- 
tion, claimed  the  Eio  Grande  as  the 
Texan  boundary,  and  Mexico  al- 
leged that  the  western  limit  of  the 
province  never  extended  west  of 
the  Neuces  river. 

The  crossing  by  General  Taylor 
was  considered  the  commencement 
of  the  war  and  Mexico  made  the 
attack. 

Impoverished  by  civil  war,  Mex- 
ico sought  to  replenish  her  treasury 
by  plundering  American  vessels  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  confiscating 
the  property  of  American  mer- 
chants within  its  borders. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2, 
1848. 

The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was 
fought  May  8,  prior  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  General  Taylor  com- 
manded 2,300  men.      The  Mexican 
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army  of  6,000  was  commanded  by 
General  Arista. 

The  battle  of  Eesaca  de  la  Palma 
was  fonght  May  9  by  General  Tay- 
lor and  bis  troops  against  Arista 
and  his  troops.  Taylor  was  victor- 
ious in  both  battles. 

September  21,  22  and  23,  the  bat- 
tle of  Monterey  was  fought,  General 
Taylor  commanding  6,600  American 
troops  and  General  Ampudia  10,- 
000  Mexican  troops. 

The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was 
fought  February  22  and  23,  1847, 
General  Taylor  in  command  of 
4,700  American  troops  and  Santa 
Anna  in  command  of  17,000  Mexican 
troops. 

March  25  to  29,  General  Scott  at- 
tacked Vera  Cruz  with  12,000  men. 
The  Mexican  forces  of  6,000  were 
commanded  by  Morales. 

April  17  and  18  the  battle  of  Cer- 
ro  Gordo  was  fought  by  General 
Scott  with  8,500  troops  against 
Santa  Anna  with  12,000  troops. 

August  20,  1847,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Churubusco,  General 
Worth  commanding  8,000  American 
troops  and  Santa  Anna  25,000  Mex- 
ican troops. 

September  8,  General  Worth 
again  fought  the  Mexicans  at  El 
Molino  del  Ray,  having  3,500  Amer- 
ican troops  against  Santa  Anna's 
14,000  Mexican  troops. 

September  13  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Chepultepec,  General 
Scott  in  command  of  the  American 
forces,  7,200  men,  and  Santa  Anna 
in  command  of  25,000  Mexican 
troops. 


September  13  and  14  General 
Scott  attacked  the  City  of  Mexico 
and  captured  it. 

In  all  of  the  important  conflicts 
the  American  troops  were  uniform- 
ly successful,  though  many  of  the 
battles  were  doubtful  for  a  time. 
Santa  Anna  was  in  command  of 
the  largest  Mexican  forces,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  various  de- 
feats, retained  the  confidence  of  the 
Mexican  people. 

The  number  of  American  regu- 
lars engaged  in  the  war  was  27,506. 
The  number  of  volunteers  was  73,- 
781. 

Texas  furnished  the  largest  num- 
ber of  volunteers,  8,078 ;  Louisiana, 
7,947;  Missouri,  7,016;  Illinois,  6,- 
127;  Tennessee,  5,865;  Ohio,  5,536; 
Kentucky,  4,842. 

The  total  number  of  Americans 
killed  during  the  war,  lasting  nearly 
two  years,  was  1,049;  508  died  of 
their  wounds,  3,420  were   wounded. 

The  regulars  constituted  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  force.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  killed  were 
regulars.  Out  of  a  total  of  508  sol- 
diers who  died  of  their  wounds,  408 
were  regulars,  and  2,100  regulars 
were  wounded  out  of  a  total  of 
3,420.— Ex. 


^'Historic  Elkhorn,''  a  small  bro- 
chure of  poems  descriptive  of  the 
river  and  beautiful  region  of  coun- 
try thru  which  it  runs  in  Kentucky, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
Boston  publisher,  who  desires  the 
author  to  allow  him  the  mss.  of  her 
poems  for  publication,  ^^  Historic 
Elkhorn,  and  Other  Poems. ' '  This 
is  a  compliment  to 
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"The  deer-like  river  of  unwritten  song — 
What  beauties  unknown  to  thy    borders 

belong; 
Music  and  brightness  unite  in  the  flow 
Of  its  wavelets  that  leap  and  that  bound 

as  they  go. 

"Flowing  down  from  a  region  of  world- 
wide fame 

Like  the  Nile  thou  dost  water  thy  Blue 
Grass   the    sam.e; 

And  a  richness  and  verdure  belong  to 
thy  fields 

Such  as  ,no  other  country  on  earth  ever 
yields."  S.    M. 

^^Yes/'  adds  an  exchange,  ''that 
is  good,  but  what  about  '  The  Cen- 
tennial Poem,'  'The  Heroines  of 
Bryan's  Station,'  that  lovely  story- 
poem,  'Her  Dearest  Friend,'  and 
the  most  beautiful  poem  of  them 
all,  'Pictures  in  Silver?'  "— R.  B. 

Thanks.  But  it  was  ' '  Her  Dearest 
Friend ' '  that  a  large  book  house  in 
Philadelphia  called  for  extra  copies 
of,  and  wrote:  "It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  man  and 
woman  in  the  country  because  of 
its  sweetness  and  purity." — (The 
Author.) 


COLLECTION    OF    MR.  WM.  J. 
*  CURTIS. 

Our  space  for  illustration  of  this 
wonderful  collection  is  limited,  but 
Mr.  Curtis  will  select  such  objects 
in  his  collection  as  are  most  rare, 
and  are  attracting  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  archaeological  stu- 
dents and  collectors.  The  Smithson- 
ian Institution  has  become  interest- 
ed in  these  objects  of  archaeological 
research,  and  we  are  anxious  that 


the  Kentucky  specimens  shall  be 
seen  and  appreciated.  Already  the 
remains  of  many  buried  towns  and 
Indian  villages  have  been  discov- 
ered and  explored  by  the  curious, 
and  many  relics  gathered  from  them 
in  different  parts  of  Kentucky. 

THE    GREATEST    BATTLE    FIELD. 
(Joaquin  Miller.) 

The   bravest  battle  that   ever   was  fought! 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you'll  find  it  not; 

'Twas  fought   by  the  mothers   of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  cannon,  or  battle  shot, 

With  sword,  or  nobler  pen; 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought. 

Prom  mouths  of  wonderful  men. 

But  deep  in  a  walled-up  woman's  heart — 
Of   woman  that  would   not  yield, 

But  bravely,  silently  bore  her  part — 
Lo!  there's  that  battle  field. 

No  marshaling  troup,  no  bivouac  song; 

No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave; 
But,  Oh!   these  battles,  they  last  so  long — 

From   babyhood   to   the  grave. 

Yet,  faithful  still  as  a  bridge  of  stars, 
She  fights  in  her  walled-up  town — 

Fights  on  and  on,  in  her  endless  wars, 
Then    silent,    unseen — goes    down. 

0  ye  with  banners  and  battle  shot. 
And    soldiers   to   shout   and   praise; 

1  tell  you  the   kingliest  victories   fought 
Are   fought   in    these    silent   ways. 

Oh,  spotless  women  in  a  world  of  shame; 

With  splendid  and  silent  scorn; 
Go  back  to  God  as  white  as  you  came: 

The  kingliest  warrior  born. 


The  Mexican  war    question  has 
not  been   settled  satisfactorily  as 
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we  go  to  press,  tho'  Huerta  has  left 
the  country,  it  is  said.  We  hope  to 
hear  later,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  that  the  war 
cloud  has  floated  away  on  the  wings 
of  peace,  thanks  to  President  Wil- 
son. 


J.  WILKES  BOOTH. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  thrill- 
ing account  of  this  remarkable  actor 
by  Mr.  Bates,  a  lawyer  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  will  read  the  following  with 
intense  interest,  since  it  confirms, 
if  any  confirmation  is  needed,  mucli 
that  is  found  in  Mr.  Bates  ^  book 
concerning  Andy  Johnson,  who  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  at  the  time 
of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 

Defied  President — General  Grant 
Would  Not  Permit  Johnson 
TO  Put  Defeated  Confed- 
erates to  Death. 

Of  all  the  stories  told  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  that  related  by  Justice  Wen- 
dell P.  Stafford  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Justice  Stafford  said  that  shortly 
after  Lincoln's  assassination  John- 
son told  Grant  he  intended  to  ex- 
ecute all  Confederate  officers  and 
officials,  and  that  Grant  turned  him 
from  his  course  by  threatening  to 
seize  Washington  with  his  victori- 
ous army  and  proclaim  martial  law. 

'^Xot  long  after  the  death  of 
Lincoln  Johnson  summoned  Grant 
to  the  White  House,"  said  the  Jus- 
tice.   *^When  they  were    alone    he 


said :  '  I  intend  to  fix  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  forever  that 
secession  is  a  crime.'  Grant  was 
silent.  '  I  intend  to  have  all  Confed- 
erate officers  and  officials  put  to 
public  death. '  Grant  did  not  speak. 
When  Johnson  had  finished  his 
harangue,  which  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Grant  rose  in 
silence  to  take  his  leave.  ^What  do 
you  mean  to  do!'  said  Johnson. 

''Then  the  quiet  man  made 
answer :  '  I  am  going  back  to  camp. 
I  shall  move  my  army  upon  Wash- 
ington. I  shall  proclaim  martial 
law  and  take  command.  My  reason 
for  so  doing  is  this :  I  received  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee,  which 
ended  the  war.  That  surrender  put 
into  my  hands  the  life  and  safety 
of  every  officer  and  official  on  the 
Confederate  side,  and  I  hold  myself 
in  duty  and  honor  bound  to  see  that 
they  are  protected  according  to  the 
rules  of  war  and  common  right.  You 
can  communicate  with  me  at  my 
headquarters. ' 

''Grant  returned  to  his  camp,  is- 
sued the  necessary  orders  and  wait- 
ed for  the  proclamation.  He  receiv- 
ed word  that  Johnson  had  changed 
his  mind.  A  victorious  general  re- 
fusing to  relinquish  his  command 
and  callng  his  devoted  legions  to 
to  lift  him  to  a  throne — that  is  an 
old  part  on  the  stage  of  history.  But 
when  before  did  a  triumphant  chief- 
tain threaten  to  take  power  into  his 
own  hands  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  justice  done  to  a  fallen  foe? 
God  never  put  into  a  body  a  greater 
soul  than  Grant's." — New  York 
Press. 
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SINKING  FUND    COMMISSION 

ADOPTS  ACCOUNTING 
r  SYSTEM. 

The  State  Sinking  Fund  Com- 
mission, after  a  long  conference 
yesterday  afternoon,  adopted  the 
uniform  accounting  system  planned 
by  Perrine  and  Nichols,  of  New 
York,  and  it  will  be  installed  Au- 
gust 1,  according  to  the  decision 
reached.  Such  changes  in  book- 
keeping as  will  enable  the  Auditor 's 
office  to  keep  a  daily  balance  sheet, 
showing  the  revenues  and  liabilities 
of  the  State,  and  the  standing  of 
each  department  and  official  charg- 
ed with  handling  public  funds,  are 
called  for. — The  State  Journal. 


HIGH  PRAISE 


For  Artist  Who  Will  Paint 
BucKNER  Portrait. 
Ferdinand  G.  Walker,  the  eminent 
Louisville  portrait  painter,  a  num- 
ber of  whose  canvasses  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  ^'Hall  of  Fame'^  in 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
rooms,  has  undertaken  the  portrait 
of  the  late  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner,  former  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  was  buried  here  last 
winter.  The  portrait  is  being 
painted  from  the  photograph  which 
General  Buckner  himself  regarded 
as  his  best  likeness.  The  portrait 
had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  Regent  of  the  society,  and 
it  was  from  that  portrait  the  like- 
ness of  General  Buckner,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  State  Journal  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  taken. 

Besides  portraits  of  a  number  of 
former  Governors,  now  in  the  pos- 


session of  the  Historical  Society, 
Mr.  Walker  has  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  the 
late  Walter  N.  Haldeman,  and 
other  noted  Kentuckians. 

Six  years  of  diligent  study  under 
the  best  masters  of  Europe,  follow- 
ed by  bioad  artistic  experience,  has 
brought  Mr.  Walker  to  the  front 
rank  of  contemporaneous  portrait 
painters. 

The  ^'Kosair  Patrol,''  of  Louis- 
ville, recently  said: 

"Through  the  medium  of  his  su- 
perior work,  Mr.  Ferdinand  G. 
Walker,  scholar,  gentleman  and  ar- 
tist of  national  reputation,  has  won 
a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of  Ma- 
sons of  Kentucky  and  Shriners  of 
Louisville. 

"There  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  unwilling  to  pay 
homage  to  the  genius  of  this  splen- 
did master  of  his  profession  since 
viewing  the  excellent  life-like  por- 
trait Mr.  Walker  painted  of  the 
late  beloved  Sir  Knight  Henry 
Bannister  Grant. 

"This  wonderful  portrait  adorns 
the  walls  of  Kentucky's  grand 
lodge  headquarters  in  the  Masonic 
Temple,  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Chestnut  street,  where  it  has 
commxanded  the  admiration  and 
praise  of  thousands." — The  State 
Journal. 


DON'T  NEED  IT. 

A  eugenic  law  in  Kentucky?  Im- 
possible !  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  announcement  that  Ken- 
tucky is  worried  over  its  human 
breed,  and  has  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  candidates  for  matrimony 
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to  give  full  and  satisfactory  partic- 
ulars as  to  their  physical  conditions 
before  a  license  will  be  granted. 

Matters  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  if  the  State  of  handsome  men 
and  beautiful  women  must  take 
measures  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  perfection.  What  must  be  the 
conditions  in  other  States  if  the 
chivalry  and  beauty  of  the  Blue 
Grass  State  are  decadent? 

No  new-fangled  law  was  necessa- 
ry to  make  the  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood of  Kentucky  great.  Na- 
ture alone  working  in  the  Eden 
known  to  mortals  as  Kentucky,  de- 
veloped a  superb  race.  The  men 
Avere  mighty,  tall,  impetuous  in 
love  and  war,  gifted  alike  for 
the  forum  or  the  field,  carrying 
all  before  them.  And  the  women — 
ah!  the  women  of  Kentucky!  Poet- 
ry and  tradition  wove  around  them 
a  halo  of  romance  through  which 
their  beauty  and  charm  shed  a  ra- 
diance that  enraptured  all  man- 
kind. 

If  Kentucky  thinks  she  can  im- 
prove upon  the  splendid  type  of 
humanity  she  has  developed,  she  is 
vainly  trying  to  gild  refined  gold 
and  paint  the  lily.  Let  well  enough 
alone,  Kentucky.  Eepeal  this  fool- 
ish law,  which  stands  as  an  admis- 
sion that  humankind  in  Kentucky 
is  on  the  down  grade.  Stick  to  the 
old  standards,  and  thus  remain  the 
envy  of  your  sister  States,  which 
would  be  happy  indeed  to  share  the 
fame  already  achieved  by  Kentucky 
in  rearing  brave  men  and  lovely 
women. — Washington  Post. 


known  are  Idiot-women.  Some  have 
in  our  Idiot-schools  learned  that 
the  innocent  letter  after  A  is  B.  It 
is  not  a  bear's  foot,  tho'  it  stands 
for  bear.  They  have  learned  the 
difference  between  B  and  Bear's 
foot,  and  they  will  harangue  for 
hours  over  the  discovery.  B  may 
be  bad — ^but  the  Bear's  foot  means 
power,  destruction,  and  maybe 
death.  So  they  are  told  they  must 
not  play  with  a  Bear's  foot,  nor 
invite  its  smiting  by  a  dare. 

Will  the  educated,  cultured,  much 
indulged  sisters,  by  the  chivalry  of 
men  and  protection  of  the  law,  not 
take  heed  to  the  Bear's  foot  in  this 
latter  day  contention,  and  not  in- 
vite its  crushing  power  upon  them, 
in  the  guise  of  Sex-w^ar? 


The  wisest  people  (in  their  own 
conceit)     we     have  ever    seen     or 


PEOF.  PASQUALE  FAEINA 

PHILA.,    PENNA. 

SoMETHiisrG  About  the  Aetist 
Who  Is  EESTOKi:NrG  the  Pokteait 
OF  Gteoege  Washingto:^-  eoe  the 
Kentucky  State  Histoeical 
Society. 

PASQUALE  FAEINA 

The  Famous  Italian"  Aet  Expeet. 

His  Opinions    on  Art. — He    is    a 
Painter  and  a  Man  of  Dis- 
tinguished Ability. 

As  *^The  Item"  has  frequently 
said,  Signor  Pasquale  Farina, 
whose  studio  is  on  Sixteenth  street 
above  Chestnut,  is  the  only  ^^ picture 
restorer"  that  we  would  care  to 
trust  in  the  treatment  of  an  ^*old 
master"  that  has  been  injured  or 
required  cleaning  without  injury  to 
the  color. 
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The  North  American  last  Sun- 
day, in  publishing  Signor  Farina's 
opinions  on  the  proper  treatment  of 
old  masters,  says  emphatically: 

^^  Perhaps  no  single  individual  in 
the  world  of  art  is  as  well  qualified 
to  pronounce  an  expert  opinion  on 
the  validity  of  an  Art  work  as  is 
Signor  Farina,  who  has  for  the  last 
two  years  been  engaged  in  restor- 
ing the  old  paintings  of  two  famous 
collections  in  Philadelphia. 

''In  Europe,  where  he  is  well 
known,  no  one  dreams  of  success- 
fully controverting  Signor  Farina's 
judgment  in  these  matters.  He  has 
written  much  on  Art  topics,  having 
equal  command  of  literary  expres- 
sion in  Italian,  French  and  Eng- 
lish." 

"The  Item"  agrees  with  the 
North  American  that  Farina  is  the 
greatest  living  expert  in  Art.  The 
North  American  adds: 

''One  of  the  two  or  three  leading- 
authorities  the  world  over  on  paint- 
ings by  old  masters  and  their  prop- 
er recognition  and  treatment  is  Sig- 
nor Pasquale  Farina,  an  Italian  ar- 
tist of  distinction,  who  has  been  in 
Philadelphia  for  some  years  past, 
engaged  in  classifying  and  restor- 
ing gems  of  art  in  two  or  three  of 
the  finest  private  collections  of 
paintings  in  America. 

' '  In  the  studio  of  this  artistic  ex- 
pert are  priceless  treasures — real 
^old  masters' — that  in  their  pres- 
ent condition  convey  no  message  of 
beauty.  But  when  Signor  Farina 
is  through  with  them  they  stand 
forth  in  all  their  wondrous  pristine 
glow  of  light  and  color;  inimitable 
alike  by  cunning  forger  or  honest 
modern  colorist." 


Signor  Farina,  in  an  invaluable 
article  in  the  North  American, 
says : 

"In  European  Art  galleries  we 
see  some  of  the  pictures  very  dark, 
almost  colorless,  or  of  a  dirty, 
smoky,  indefinite  brown-yellow  ton- 
ality, which  causes  them  to  appear 
as  though  covered  by  a  mysterious 
veil.  This,  we  are  assured,  is  the 
effect  of  the  '  ravages  of  time. '  By 
an  effort  of  imagination  we  try  to 
perceive,  beneath  this  covering, 
some  of  those  ideal  pictorial  quali- 
ties about  which  we  have  read  so 
much  in  Art  books  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

"These  pictures  always  cause  us 
to  doubt  their  being  original,  or  if 
they  are  such,  then  we  question  the 
attribution  made  by  experts  or  '  au- 
thorities. ' 

' '  The  remainder  of  the  collection 
constituting  ninety  per  cent  of  it, 
in  spite  of  being  equally  brown  in 
tint,  is  sufficiently  clear  to  enable 
any  one  to  readily  distinguish  the 
conception  of  the  subject,  the  com- 
position as  a  whole  and  the  outlines 
of  the  figures,  or  those  of  any  other 
object  portrayed  according  to  their 
genre  in  painting.  In  this  country, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  not  a  few, 
but  very  many  toned  down  to  a  com- 
plete black. 

"While  the  few  we  saw  in  Eu- 
rope excited  our  doubt  as  to  what 
they  really  are,  on  several  of  the 
many  we  see  here  there  is  a  dark- 
ness so  deep  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  discover  what  they  represent, 
thus  depriving  the  imagination  of 
any  basis  for  judging  what  artistic 
qualities  are  concealed  beneath  such 
a  deep  black  tone  of  the  general 
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tint.  This  not  only  gives  the  idea 
of  a  doubtful  origin  of  one  paint- 
ing, but  leads  us  to  believe  that  at 
least  one  half  of  the  collection  are 
forgeries. 

^'The  'ravages  of  time'  never, 
absolutely  never,  reduce  any  paint- 
ing, no  matter  how  primitive  it  may 
be,  to  so  dark  a  tone  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  discover  what 
Avas  the  object  conceived,  or  what 
kind  of  colors  were  used  by  the 
original  painter. 

''The  blackening  of  a  picture  to 
such  a  dark  tone  is  due  solely  to  a 
very  old  practice  of  'toning  it 
down,'  with  the  result  that  those 
who  look  at  it  have  a  very  confused, 
foggy  idea  of  what  it  is,  and  how 
the  artist  painted  it. 

"This  practice  sprang  up  when 
the  European  nations,  during  hap- 
pier days  of  international  peace, 
not  threatened  by  internal  political 
or  factional  troubles,  were  en- 
grossed only  by  a  sense  of  emula- 
tion and  the  desire  of  predominat- 
ing over  each  other  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  intellectual 
standard.  Every  thought,  every 
energy  was  devoted  to  the  moral 
and  educational  development  of 
their  people. 

"A  genuine  picture  is  in  relation 
to  a  forged  one  as  a  genuine  dia- 
mond is  in  contrast  with  a  chemical 
imitation. 

' '  The  laying  of  colors  or  tints,  the 
stroke  of  the  brush,  is  never,  every- 
where in  a  copy  or  imitation,  given 
with  absolute  freedom.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  copyist  to  get  any 
such  effect — especially  in  high 
lights,  'alia  prima' — as  the  creator 


or  originator  of  a  picture  so  suc- 
cessfully obtained  by  a  free,  quick, 
spontaneous  stroke  of  his  brush, 
while  he  sees  it,  or  catches  it  in 
studying  from  nature  at  the  very 
instant  of  sincere,  genuine  inspira- 
tion. 

' '  In  the  work  of  a  copyist  we  find 
always  a  certain  uncertainty  of 
treatment,  which  gives  to  the  ex- 
pert, called  in  to  judge  the  work, 
a  subtle,  sudden  inspiration  that 
tlie  picture  is  an  'unpleasant 
whole. ' 

"The  copyists  are  compelled  to 
go  over  and  over  again  on  certain 
spots  in  order  to  obtain  the  closest 
similarity  to  the  effect  obtained  in 
the  original  which  they  are  repro- 
ducing, so  that  the  quantity  of  di- 
aphaneity of  tint  and  purity  of  tone 
is  totally  lost  in  the  end. 

"Their  outlines  lack  firmness, 
and  often  they  duplicate  them  here, 
and  there.  We  will  ever  find  dull- 
ness, opacity,  transparency  in  their 
work — lack  of  the  luminosity,  too, 
no  matter  how  skilful  they  are. 

"  A  '  replica '  painted  by  the  same 
artist  is  never  absolutely  equal  to 
the  'original'  picture.  Of  this  we 
have  abundant  proofs  in  artistic 
history. ' ' 

Signor  Farina's  method  of  re- 
storing "old  masters"  has  never 
been  equalled. 

A  celebrated  foreign  artist  re- 
marked last  week:  "I  have  never 
seen  the  original  colors  restored  so 
wonderfully.     It  is  a  miracle." 

RiTER  Fitzgerald. 
— From  a  Philadelphia  paper. 


A  handsome  portrait  of  the  late 
General  Simon    Bolivar    Buckner, 
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painted  by  Ferdinand  Walker,  the 
Louisville  artist,  was  hnng  in  the 
hall  of  fame  in  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society's  rooms  in  the 
Capitol  yesterday.  The  portrait, 
painted  from    General    Buckner's 


favorite  photograph,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Walker's 
works.  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Re- 
gent of  the  Society,  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  accession. — The 
State  Journal. 


Early  Marriage  Bonds  of  Franklin 
County,  Kentucky 

1803--1804--1805 

COMPILED  FKOM  THE  EBCOEDS  BY 

GEORGE  C.  DOWNING. 
(Continued   from    May   Register.) 


EARLY  MARRIAGE  BONDS 

OF  FRANKLIN  COUNTY,   KENTUCKY. 

1803-18041805. 


1803. 

20tli  Jan.— Caleb  Worley  and  Polly 
Patterson. 

Bondsman :      Nathaniel     San- 
ders. 

Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Charles  Patter- 
son, father  of  Polly  Patterson. 
7th  Feb, — Andrew  Eogers  and 
Polly  Kennady. 
Bondsman:  Jacob  Hocken- 
smith. 

Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 
Permission   of  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Graiighey,     mother    of     Polly 
Kennady. 

Witnessed  by  Garland  Cosby 
and  Jacob  Hockensmith. 

23rd  Feb.— William    Phillips    and 
Peggy  Graham. 
Bondsman:  James  Graham. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
*  Francis  Graham  stated  to  be 
father  of  Peggy  Graham. 


1st  Mar. — William    Mayhall    and 

Jane  Ward. 

Bondsman:  Isaac  Ward. 

Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 

Permission    of    John    Ward, 

father  of  Jane  Ward. 
15th  Mar. — Tobias    Kingerry   and 

Mary  Onion. 

Bondsman:  Harry  Crntcher. 

Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Charles  Onion, 

father  of  Mary  Onion. 

Witnessed  by  Reuben  Crntch- 
er. 
21st  April. — Jonathan  Hutton  and 

Susanna  Watkins. 

Bondsman:  Robert  Bratton. 
9th  June. — Henry  Pemberton  and 

Jane  Baker. 

Bondsman:  Samuel  Hutton. 

Teste :  D.  Weisiger. 
9th  July. — t Joseph  Hamilton  Da- 

veiss  and  Ann  Marshall. 

Bondsman:  D.  Weisiger. 


*The  Grahams,  often  mentioned  in  these  early  records  of  Franklin,  were  originally 
located  on  Main  Elkhorn  Creek  below  Peaks  Mill.  This  family  has  a  large  connection  in 
Frankfort,  Franklin  County,  and  elsewhere.  One  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives 
was  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri. 

f'Col.  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  son  of  Joseph  D.  and  Jean  Hamilton  Daviess,  bom 
March  4th,  1774,  was  a  warrior  and  statesman  whose  brief  political  and  military  career 
forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  nation's  history,  and  has  often  served  as  the  theme 
of  story  and  song.  He  was  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  at  twenty-three, 
and  in  this  official  capacity  had  Aaron  Burr  arrested  and  charged  with  treason.  The 
trial  and  prosecution  by  Daviess  and  defense  by  Henry  Clay  formed  an  exciting  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  State."  As  shown  by  the  above  bond,  he  married  Ann  Marshall.  She 
was  a  sister  of  that  most  distinguished  of  American  jurists.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  Col.  Daviess 
raised  a  regiment  of  troops  and  was  killed  while  leading  a  gallant  charge  at  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe.  He  was  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
own  and  three  other  States  have  honored  him  by  naming  counties  for  him.  The  name 
is   ordinarily   spelled   Daviess,   but  his   signature  in  the  bond  is  Daveiss. 
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Statement    of    Ann    Marshall 

that  she  is  of  lawful  age. 

Witness  by  her  ^^best  friend, 

Joseph  Hamilton  Daveiss." 
27th  July. — Marmaduke  Betts  and 

Sally  Nicholson. 

Bondsman :      Obadiah      Ellis, 

step-father    of    Sally  Nichol- 
son. 
25th  Aug. — Triplett    Elliston    and 

Nancy  Wotts. 

Bondsman:  Edmund  Wotts. 

Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 

Permission    of    John   Wotts, 

father  of  Nancy  Wotts. 
10th  Oct.— William    L.  Kelly    and 

Elizabeth  Eowan. 

Bondsman:  John  Baird. 
18th  Oct. — Cassius      Claxon      and 

Nancy  Koe. 

Bondsman:  William  Claxon. 

Statement  as  to  Nancy  Eoe's 

age  by  William  Bassatt. 
14th  Nov. — John  Miles  and  Peggy 

Abbett. 

Bondsman:  Presley  Oliver. 

Teste :  C.  D.  Wing. 

Permission  of  James  Abbett, 

father  of  Peggy  Abbett. 

Witnessed  by  Presley  Oliver 

and  Eichard  Moore. 
17th  Nov.— Thomas      Settle       and 

Polly  Brown. 

Bondsman:  Paniel  E.  Brown. 

Teste:  Mark  Hardin. 


18th  Nov. — Henry      Lessor      and 
Elizabeth  Utterback. 
Bondsman:  Martin  Utterback. 
Teste:  Mark  Hardin. 

13th  Dec. — Edmund     Waller     and 
Alpha  Lane. 

Bondsman:  Garland  Lane. 
Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Edward  Lane, 
father  of  Alpha  Lane.    • 

14th  Dec. — Benjamin    Martin    and 
Patsy  Eobertson. 
Bondsman:  Elijah  Martin. 
Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 
Permission    of   John   Eobert- 
son, father  of   Patsy   Eobert- 
son. 

Witnessed  by  Benjamin  Cox, 
Eobert  Montgomery  and 
Elijah  Martin. 

19th  Dec. — George       Eaton       and 
Nancy  Deering. 
Bondsman :     Eobert    Deering, 
father  of  Nancy  Deering. 

29th  Dec. — Henry      Hannas       and 
Hannah  Holloway. 
Bondsman:  George  Eogers. 

29th  Dec. — *Thomas     Bodley     and 
Catherine  Harris  Shiell. 
Bondsman:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Consent    of    Harry  and    Ann 
Innes. 


*Dr.  Hugh  Sliiell.  of  Philadelphia,  an  American  patriot  and  intimate  friend  and 
associate  of  Robert  Morris  of  the  Revolution,  married  Ann  Harris,  daughter  of  John 
Harris,  of  Nev/town,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  v^^ife,  Plannah  Stewart,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Stewart,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Indian  warfare  in  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Hugh  and  Ann  (Harris)  Shiell  had  one  daughter,  Catherine  Harris  Shiell,  who,  as 
shown  by  the  above  bond,  married  Thomas  Bodley.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Hugh  Shiell, 
his  widow,  Ann  (Harris)  Shiell  (17G0-1851),  married  Judge  Harry  Innes  (1752-1816),  of 
Frankfort,  whose  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Callovv^ay. 

Judge  Ha.rry  and  Ann  (Harris)  Innes  were  the  parents  of  an  only  daughter,  Maria 
Knox  Innes,  who  married,  first,  John  Harris  Todd  (1795-1824),  son  of  Judge  Thomas 
Todd  (1765-1826)  and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Harris.     After   the    death    of    John    Harris 
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1804. 

4th  Jan. — Robert      Tilford      and 
Sally  McCrosky. 
Bondsman :    John    McCrosky, 
father  of  Sally  McCrosky. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 

24th  Jan. — *Isham      Talbot       and 
Margaret  Garrard. 
Bondsman:  John  C.  Carr. 
Permission  of  James  Garrard, 
father  of  Margaret  Garrard. 
Witnessed     by    Mary    Brown 
and  Eliza  M.  Garrard. 

In  February  of  this  year  Jesse 
Vawter  is  granted  permission 
to  solemnize  the  ''holy  rites  of 
matrimony '^  by  the  Franklin 
County  Court. 
4th  Feb. — Gabriel    Sullenger   and 


Polly  Macy. 
Bondsman :  John  Long. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission       of       Alexander 
Macy,  father  of  Polly  Macy. 
4th  Feb. — David   Wilcox  and   Ja- 
nett  Pemberton. 
Bondsman:  Phil  Bush. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
2nd  Mar. — John     Smither      and 
Sally  Head. 

Bondsman :    Benjamin    Head, 
father  of  Sally  Head. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
31st  Mar. — Eeuben     Jackson    and 
Franky  Goar. 

Bondsman :     Gideon      Under- 
wood. 
Teste :  D.  Weisiger. 


Todd,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Maria  K.  (Innes)  Todd,  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Governor 
John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky. 

The  children  of  John  H.  and  Maria   (Innes)   Todd  who  grew  to  maturity  were: 

Harry  Innes  Todd   (1818-1891)   married  Jane   Ballenger   Davidson. 

Elizabeth  A.   Todd    (1820-1898)    married  W.  H.  Watson. 

Catherine   L.   Todd    (1824-1895)    married  General  T.  L.  Crittenden. 

The  children  of  Governor  John  J.  and  Maria  (Innes)  Crittenden  were:  Eugene  Wil- 
kinson  Crittenden   and   John   Jordon   Crittenden. 

General  Thomas  Bodley,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  July  4th.  1772,  died  in  the 
great  cholera  plague  at  Lexington,  June  10th,  1833.  He  served  in  Wayne's  Indian  cam- 
paigns and  came  to  Lexington  in  1787.  He  was  first  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Soci- 
ety of  which  John  Breckinridge  was  President.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  St. 
Andrew's  Society  and  Captain  of  the  Lexington  Light  Infantry.  He  was  first  Clerk  of 
the  Fayette  Circuit  Court,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  many  years.  His  title  was 
given  for  service  in  the  War  of  1812,  in  which  he  was  commissioned  Deputy  Quarter- 
master General.  In  1817  he  was  Elector  from  Kentucky,  and  in  1818  was  Grand  Master 
Mason.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  oflace  of  Clerk  of  the  Fayette  Circuit  Court  by  his 
son,  Harry  Innes  Bodley,  who  v/as  born  Sept.  26th,  1804,  and  who  served  in  this  capacity 
for  a  number  of  years. 

*Isham  Talbot,  a  native  of  Bedford  County,  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  in  1773, 
migrated  with  his  family  to  Kentucky  in  his  youth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  of  early  Kentucky  days.  He  served  as  Senator  for  the  County  of  Franklin  in 
the  Kentucky  General  Assembly  and  afterward  as  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  Congress. 
Margaret  Garrard,  as  indicated  by  the  bond,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Governor  Gar- 
rard, of  Kentucky,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Montjoy  (See  May  Register  of  1903).  A  splen- 
did Jouett  portrait  of  Senator  Talbot  is  preserved  in  the  family  of  his  grandson,  the 
late  William  Talbot  Dudley,  of  Frankfort.  Mrs.  Margaret  Garrard  Talbot  died  and  was 
buried  at  her  father's  home,  "Mount  Lebanon,"  near  Paris,  Ky.  The  Talbot  estate, 
"Melrose,"  in  the  outskirts  of  Frankfort,  was  a  splendid  type  of  the  "Old  Kentucky 
Home."  It  was  here  that  Senator  Talbot  died  on  September  21st,  1837.  The  "Melrose" 
house  is  still  standing  (May  Register  1908).  The  family  of  Senator  Talbot  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Garrard,  are  represented  by  descendants  of  three  children:  W^illiam  Garrard 
Talbot,  whose  two  wives  were,  first,  Cordelia  Wood,  and,  second,  Eleanor  Hart;  Eliza  Gar- 
rard Talbot,  wife  of  Colonel  Ambrose  Dudley,  who  succeeded  Senator  Talbot  in  the  owner- 
ship of  "Melrose,"  and  Juliet  Talbot,  who  married  Churchill   Samuel,  Esq. 
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5tli  April.— John  Foster  and  Anna 
G-raliam. 
Bondsman :  John  Eennick. 

5th  April. — James  Eobinson  and 
Polly  Smither. 
Bondsman:  Chas.  Warren. 
Permission  of  William  Smith- 
er. 

5th  April. — William   Walker   and 
Patsy  Goar. 

Bondsman:  Zachariah  Dnvall. 
10th  April. — George  W.  Graham 
and  Susan  Eunyan. 
Bondsman:  Eenben  Anderson. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Eeuben  Eun- 
yan, father  of  Susan  Eunyan. 
Witnessed  by  Spencer  Eun- 
yan and  Eeuben  Anderson. 

7th  May.— John  A.  Mitchell  and 
Peggy  Pemberton. 
Bondsman:  Bennett    Pember- 
ton. 
12th  May.— *  John  Floyd    and  Le- 
titia  Preston. 

Bondsman :     Nathaniel     Hart, 
Sr. 

Teste :  Willis  A.  Lee. 
12th  May. — David      Eankin      and 
Nancy  Eoberts. 
Bondsman:  John  Tandy. 
Permission  of  John  Eoberts. 


28th  May. — Edmond  Bacon  and 
Elizabeth  Pemberton. 
Bondsman :  Peter  G.  Voorhies. 
Permission  of  Bennet  Pem- 
berton, father  of  Elizabeth 
Pemberton. 

Witnessed   by  John    Pember- 
ton and  Peter  G.  Voorhies. 

2nd  June. — Peter      Jordon      and 
Sally  Baker. 

Bondsman:  Samuel  Hutton. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Eobert  Baker, 
father  of  Sally  Baker. 

4th  June. — Thomas  Loveall  and 
Naomi  Sample. 
Bondsman:  James  McBrayer. 
Permission  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Galloway,  parents  of 
Naomi  Sample. 

6th  June. — Vincent  Stevenson  and 
Jane  Foster. 

Bondsman:  Alexander  Foster, 
father  of  Jane  Foster. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 

16th  June. — fLittleton   Major   and 
Polly  Payne. 

Bondsman :  William  Payne. 
Teste:    William   A.    Lee    and 
Dan  Weisiger. 


*Col.  John  Floyd,  a  native  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  son  of  Col.  John  Floyd,  a  Ken- 
tucky pioneer  from  Virginia,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1783.  Col.  John  Floyd,  the 
son,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Kentuckian  who  ever  became  Governor  of 
Virginia.  His  wife,  Letitia  Preston,  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Francis  Preston.  One  of 
her  sisters  was  the  wife  of  her  first  cousin,  Governor  McDowell,  of  Virginia,  another  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky.  Her  brothers  were  William  C.  Pres- 
ton, learned  scholar,  gifted  orator  and  able  -^-^pt,  and  General  John  S.  Preston, 
brilliant  orator  and  gallant  soldier,  both  of  South  Carolina.  The  maternal  grandmother  of 
these  Preston  brothers  and  sisters  was  a  sister  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  great  orator  of 
the  Revolution. 

tLittleton  Major,  son  of  Richard  Major  (and  wife,  Jane  Dillard)  of  Culpeper  County, 
Va.,  who  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Major  (and  wife,  Elizabeth  Jones),  who  was  a  son  of 
George  Major,  son  of  Richard  Major  the  Virginia  immigrant. 
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26th  June. — Spencer  Runyan  and 
Elizabeth  Graham. 
Bondsman:  Thomas  Fenwick. 
Permission  of  Francis  Gra- 
ham, father  of  Elizabeth 
Graham. 

1st  Ang. — Robert     Goldman    and 
Elizabeth  Martin. 
Bondsman :     fLewis     Easter- 
day. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 

1st  Ang. — William      Miles      and 
Elizabeth  Abett. 
Bondsman:  Samuel  Dennis. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission     of     Ann     Abett, 
mother  of  Elizabeth  Abett. 

6th  Ang. — Isaac    Wilcoxson     and 
Priscilla  Hackley. 
Bondsman:  Francis    Hackley, 
father  of  Priscilla  Hackley. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 

9th  Ang. — Samuel      Gravit      and 
Sally  Page. 

Bondsman:  George  Widner. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission    of    John    Mastin, 
uncle  of  Sally  Page. 
Witnessed   by  William    Hick- 
man and  George  Widner. 

11th  Aug. — John  Adams  and  Eliza- 
beth Roberts. 

Bondsman:  Isaac  Pierson. 
Permission  of  J.  Roberts. 

24th  Aug.— Robert  Lott  and  Anna 
Utter  back. 

Bondsman:  Henry  Leaser. 
Permission   of   Martin  Utter- 
back,  father   of   Anna   Utter- 
back. 


21st  Oct. — William    Hensley    and 
Elizabeth  Wilson. 
Bondsman:  John  Milam. 
Permission  of  Elizabeth  Wil- 
son, mother  of  Elizabeth  Wil- 
son. 

Witnessed  by  Stephen  Arnold 
and  John  Milam. 

29th  Oct.— Chedel  Burch  and  Fran- 
ces Prewitt. 

Bondsman:  Roger  Devine. 
Permission  of  John  and  Anna 
Prewitt,  parents    of    Frances 
Prewitt. 

31st  Oct. — Garnett      Jordon      and 
Anna  McCoun. 

Bondsman :     John       McCoun, 
.  father  of  Anna  McCoun. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
5th  Nov. — William  Robinson  and 
Nancy  Miller. 

Bondsman:    Robert  Robinson. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission    of   Henry  Miller, 
father  of  Nancy  Miller. 

24th  Dec. — ^William     Richles     and 
Polly  Allen. 

Bondsman :  William  Dowles. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 

28th  Dec. — John  Smart  and  Jenny 
Welch. 

Bondsman :  David  Wilcox. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  George  Welch, 
father  of  Jenny  Welch. 

1805. 

14th  Jan. — Adam    McBrayer    and 
Patsey  Blackwell. 
Bondsman :  John  Lightf  oot. 
Permission    of   Robert  Black- 
well,  father  of  Patsey  Black- 
well. 


tThe  signature  of  this  pioneer  of  Franklin  County  is  in  German,  Ludwig  Ostertag, 
properly  translated,  Lewis  Easterday.  His  farm  was  near  the  present  locality  known  as 
Jett. 
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6tli  Mar. — Francis    Haydon    and 

Milley  Owen. 

Bondsman:  Eice  Connor. 

Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  William  Owen, 

father  of  Milley  Owen. 
8tli  Mar. — Daniel      Casler      and 

Nelly  Harvey. 

Bondsman:  William  D.  Hens- 
ley. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission   of   Nelly  Harvey, 

mother  of  Nelly  Harvey. 

Witnessed  by  Stephen  Arnold 

and  William  D.  Hensley. 
3rd  April. — John  Dodd  and  Lncy 

Smithers. 

Bondsman :  Edmond  Poe. 

Permission    of     William    and 

Mary    Smithers,    parents    of 

Lncy  Smithers. 
3rd  April. — Thomas  P.  Major  and 

Mary  Bennett. 

Bondsman:  John  Kennady. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
8th  April. — Aaron     Goforth    and 

Deborah  Winter. 

Bondsman :  William  Hubble. 

Teste :  Willis  A.  Lee. 
22nd  April. — James     Bryant     and 

Sally  Gray. 

Bondsman:  Eeuben  Samnel. 

Permission    of    James    Gray, 

father  of  Sally  Gray. 
27th  April. — George     Smoote    and 

Nancy  Eowlett. 

Bondsman:  Henry  Sparks. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission   of   William  Eow- 
lett, father  of  Nancy  Eowlett. 


3rd  May. — ^William  L.  James  and 
Matilda  Pemberton. 
Bondsman:  Willis  A.  Lee. 
Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

4th  June. — Stephen    Young    and 
Catherine  Clifford. 
Bondsman:  Philip  Caldwell. 
Attest:  Willis  A.  Lee. 

7th  June. — *  Caleb     Wallace    and 
Mary  Brown. 
Bondsman :  Dan  Weisiger. 

22nd  June. — Daniel  Dain  (or 
Dean)  and  Ellis  (or  Alles) 
Goodwin. 

Bondsman :    Daniel    Goodwin, 
Jr. 

Permission    of    Daniel    Good- 
win, father  of  Ellis  Goodwin. 

29th  July. — Philemon  Eowsey  and 
Agnes  Ware. 
Bondsman:  John  Bacon. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  William  Ware, 
father  of  Agnes  Ware. 

16th  Aug. — ^William  Spalding  and 
Sally  Par  rent. 

Bondsman:  Thomas  Parrent. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Ester  Parrent, 
mother  of  Sally  Parrent. 

30th  Aug. — t  John  Steele  and  Anna 
Steele. 

Bondsman:  Clement  Bell. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger.  | 

3rd  Sep. — Thomas  Sullenger  and 
Euthy  Haydon. 
Bondsman:  Webb  Haydon. 
Attest:  Daniel  Weisiger. 


*This  marriage  of  Judge  Caleb  Wallace  to  Mrs.  Mary  Brown  was  his  third  marriage, 
he  having  previously  married  two  sisters  of  Col.  William  Christian.  For  full  account  of 
Judge   Wallace,   see   Pilson   Club  publication  bearing  his  name. 

*See   "Steele,"   January  Register  1904. 
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14th  Sep. — Francis    Grayham   and 
Nancy  Partloe  (!). 
Bondsman:    Peter    G.    Voor- 
Mes. 
Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

27th  Sep. — Thomas  S.  Wingate  and 
Betsey  Wooldridge. 
Bondsman:  John  Shackelford. 
Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Thomas  Wool- 
dridge, father  of  Betsey  Wool- 
dridge. 

Witnessed  by  John  B.  Wool- 
dridge and  William  Shackel- 
ford. 

17th  Oct. — Benjamin    S.  Cox    and 
Elizabeth  M.  Tate. 
Bondsman:  Thomas  Cox. 


Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission    of     James    Tate, 
father  of  Elizabeth  M.  Tate. 
5th  Nov. — James  Knox  and  Mary 
McCrary. 

Bondsman:  John  Macy. 
Permission    of     Thomas    and 
Mary    McCrary,    parents    of 
Mary  McCrary. 
6th  Dec. — James  Wilson  and  Su- 
sanna Haddon. 
Bondsman:  James  Meek. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Agnes  Haddon, 
mother  of  Susanna  Haddon. 
16th  Dec. — Joshua       Isgret      and 
Elizabeth  Muns. 
Bondsman:  Peter  Muns. 


(To  be   continued.) 
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RECORDS  OF  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Compiled  by  Lucien  Beckner. 


50.  Lewis  Eose.  Mch.  17,  1783. 
A  parsell  of  books  &  parsell  of 
wooden  ware,  tomahak  &  sickle, 
£2:3,  etc.;  total,  £155:14:6.  Apps.: 
Matthias  X  Yocam,  Peter  Keeney, 
Christian  Samet.  At  the  sale  his 
efPects  brought  £229  :8. 

53.    William  Bryant  (also    spelt 
Bryan),     Oct.   1,  1781.     (As     the 
founder  of    Bryan's    Station,    the 
double    brother-in-law    of    Colonel 
Boone,  and  a  man  of  large  useful- 
ness and  promise  to  the  young  col- 
ony, Bryan  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  give  his  settlement  in  full.    He 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  May, 
1781,  near  his  station  in  the  pres- 
ent Favette  County-B.)  Inventory: 
1  bed  &  furniture,  £9 ;  do.  &  bolster, 
£6;  mattuck,  10:0;     set    of     plow 
irons,  32 :3 ;  pair  mocisons,  3 :0 ;  box 
iron,  3:0;  2  sacks,  10:0;  sleeve  but- 
tons, 2:0;  broches,  6:0;  cash,  11:7; 
7  silver    jacket    buttons,    10:6;     2 
stocks  &  buckle,  3 :6 ;  2  skains  silk, 
2:0;  24    gun    flints,  2:4;    penknife, 
1 :6 ;  buckles,  5 :0 ;  combs,  3 :0 ;  upper 
leather  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  3 :0 ;    2 
pr.  sissers,  4:0;    three   books,  7:0; 
mocison  lether,  3:0;    pocket   book, 
3:6;  nitting  needles  ferreting,  1:0; 
spinning  wheal,  12 :0 ;  old  hand  saw, 
2 :0 ;  pewter,  15 :6 ;  candle  stick,  1 :0 ; 
fish  gig,  2:0;  tin  cup  &  fork,  1:3; 
falling  ax,  10:0;  nogin  &  pail,  3:0; 
gun  &  shot  bag,  £7:10;  pocket  com- 


pass &  steel,  3 :0 ;  spring  lancet,  4 :6 ; 
pott  &  bake  oven,  16:0;  2  hatts, 
30:0;  setect  coat,  20:0;  5  stocks  & 
3  shirts,  26:0;  Coat,  jacket  and 
breeches,  £7;  do.,  £2;  do.,  30:0; 
cloas,  20 :0 ;  pr.  legons,  5 :0 ;  do.,  3 :0 ; 
8  pr.  stockings,  20:0;  hancherchief, 
1 :0 ;  drest  dear  skin  &  gloves,  13 :0 ; 
peice  of  cloath,  10:0;  counterpin, 
5:0;  black  mare,  £10;  bald  eagle 
mare  &  colt,  £12 ;  30  bus.  corn,  60 :0 ; 
bell  &  pot  hooks,  5 :0 ;  chestnut  sor- 
rel mare,  £70;  gray  do.,  £6;  black 
sow,  15:0;  total,  £91:3:5.  Apps.: 
Ebenezer  Titus,  Charles  Alford, 
The.  Akers. 

54.  John  Henry.  Sep.  13,  1783. 
£47 :9.  Apps. :  John  Bowman,  Abr. 
Bowman,  John  Donelson. 

55.  William  Gillis.  June  15, 
1784;  1  buffelow  hide,  1:0;  etc., 
£22 :8 :9.  Apps. :  John  Boyd,  Henry 
Wilson,  Thomas  Wilson. 

57.  Anthony  Garnett.  April  17, 
1784.  Negro  Tom,  £85 ;  1  book,  etc., 
£199:4:0;  Apps.:  Stephen  Fisher, 
John  Barbee,  William  Gaines. 

57.  John  Wilson.  Mch.  16,  1784. 
Small  parcel  of  books,  etc. :  £131 :17. 
Joseph  Smith,  John  Haggin,  James 
I.edgerwood. 

60.  Thomas  Felan.  Mch.  16, 
1784.  2  yr.  old  red  bull,  £1:10;  5 
yr.  old  red  cow,  £3;  small  assort- 
ment of  house  &  school  books,  £1; 
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3  cwt.  of  broke  hemp,  6:0;  etc., 
£225:11:8.  James  Gilmore,  John 
Patterson,  John  Crawford. 

62.  James  Robertson.  Jan.  23, 
1784.  £80:18:9.  William  Morrow, 
Thomas  Garrett,  Wm.  Anderson. 

68.  Absalom  Monnce.    Aug.  19, 

1783.  4  buf low  hides,  18 :0 ;  5  beaver 
skins,  £5;  2  otter  skins,  12:6;  etc., 
£138:13:6.  John  Lewis,  Robert 
Terrill,  William  Trimble. 

69.  James  Smith.  July  30,  1783. 
£143 :10.  James  Logan,  John  Read, 
John  Dougherty. 

71.     John    Kennedy.     Aug.     16, 

1784.  4  lbs.  wool,  6:0;  Bible,  Tes- 
tament, primer,  &  shorter  cate- 
chism, 6:0;  etc.;  £54:17.  Samuel 
Dennis,  Aquila  Carmack,  Thos. 
Henry. 

74.  Andrew  Miller.  Aug.  28, 
1784.  Bible;  etc.:  £68:14:6.  Daniel 
McCormack,  John  McCormack, 
William  McCormack.  His  sale  pro- 
duced £77  :9 :7. 

77.  James     Wright,     June     22, 

1784.  30  gals,  whiskey  at  8:0  per 
gal.;  etc.,  £16:9.  Samuel  Kirkham, 
James  Browm,  William  Crow. 

V     77.     Michael     Sherley.     Feb.  15, 

1785.  parcel  of  books;  pr.  of  horse 
fleems;  etc.;  £240:0:6.  Adam 
Woods,  Stephen  Hancock,  Haile 
Talbot. 

78.  Matthis  Mount.  July  5,  1784. 
Negro  girl,  £5;  books,  10:0;  etc.; 
£202 :1 :9.  James  Montgomery, 
Walter  Dewitt,  Joseph  Dougherty. 

81.  Cornelas  Hart.  Feb.  13, 
1785.  Negro  Peter,  £80;  negro 
boy,  Isaac,  £25 ;  100  of  8  nails,  12 :0 ; 
cash,  two  half  Joes,  £4 :16 ;  12  or  15 
lbs.  unpicked  cotton,  10:0;  etc.; 
£174:17.  James  Davis,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam AVhitley,  John  Wilkeson. 


82.  Nathan  Lynn.  Sep.  24,  1784. 
negro  woman  &  child,  £100;  etc.; 
£171:7:9.  David  Gwin,  Thomas 
Henry,  Robert  Cartwright. 

89.  James  Fisher.  Feb.  14, 
1784.  Tomahak,  3:0;  body  &hunton 
shirt,  9:0;  walet  &  breeches,  1:0; 
booK  accounts  on  Simon  Canton 
(Kenton),  etc.  Jas.  Kincaid,  John 
Laurence,  Samuel  Dunn. 

91.  Hugh  Johnson.  July  20, 
1784.  £16:6.  Thomas  Jameson, 
James  Jameson,  Samuel  Hackley, 
Henry  Simpson. 

92.  John  Miller.  Feb.  17,  1784. 
Woolf  trapp,  20:0;  etc.;  £84:16:9. 
Richard  Jackman,  John  Jones, 
Isaac  Titsworth. 

93.  Nathaniel  Hart,  July  20, 1784. 
(As  Hart  was  one  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  frontier,  his  inventory 
may  be  of  general  interest. — B.) 
Negroes  Sarah,  £80;  Betty,  £90; 
Cuff,  £25;  Big  Jack,  £100;  Little 
Jack,  £100 ;  Hercules,  £100 ;  England 
£100;  Grey,  £80;  Sylva,  £50;  Peter, 
£45;  Frederick,  £45;  Duke,  £35; 
Vice,  £30;  Ned,  £20;  Ratta,  £20;  4 
horses,  £48;  23  cattle,  £43:5;  40 
hoggs,  £26;  6  feather  beads,  £72;  4 
bead  steads,  £2:10;  2  hand  saws, 
35:0;  9  axes,  £3:16;  whipsaw,  £3;  3 
hammers,  9:0;  3  pr.  bar  sear  plow 
irons,  £2 :5 ;  4  pr.  Duch  do.,  £2 ;  12 
broad  hoes,  £4;  3  grubbing  hoes, 
£1:10;  pr.  large  steelyards,  £2;  2 
half  bushel  Duch  ovens,  £1:10;  1 
small  do.,  2:0;  2  flax  whels,  £2;  2 
cotton  do.,  £1;  loom,  £1:5;  40  lbs. 
worn  pewter,  £5 ;  4  rifle  guns,  £3 ;  2 
smooth  bores,  £3;  pocket  pistol, 
15:0;  24  bells,  £3:12;  2  chests, 
£1:10;  table,  £1;  silver  watch,  £5; 
silver-hilted  sword,  £2;  parcel  of 
china  ware,  £3;     tea    kettle,     6:0; 
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small  brass  kettle,  6:0;  looking 
glass,  £1;  pewter  half  gallon 
measure,  6 :0 ;  Ram,  £1 ;  small  pott, 
3 :0 ;  larger  do.,  15 :0 ;  foot  ads,  6 :0 ; 
20  lbs.  old  iron,  £1;  total  £1183 :6 :0. 
William  Hoy,  Higgason  Grubb, 
Haile  Talbot. 

96.  Elizabeth  Davis,  widow  of 
John  Gordon,  dec'd,  is  allotted  her 
dower,  including  Gordon's  Station. 

96.  James  Mitchell.  June  21, 
1785.  £102 :18 :6.  John  Cook,  Eob. 
Caldwell,  Geo.  Caldwell. 

100.  Col.  John  Bo^vTuan  (the 
iirst  county  lieutenant  of  Kentucky 
and  Lincoln  counties)  July  19, 
1785.  Some  of  the  names  of  the 
Colonel's  horses  sound  like  racers' 
cognomens:  Cudgeltale,  Queen  of 
Diamonds,  Luish,  Harry  Bond.  His 
books  were  Starke's  Virginia  Jus- 
tice, Messer's  Abridgment,  large 
law  book  with  Acts  of  Assembly, 
Arts  of  Navigation,  2  Bibles, 
Berckit  on  the  New  Testament,  dic- 
tionary, Buckhannan's  fiction,  9 
small  books,  4  vols,  of  the  Tattler, 
3  vols.  British  Appollow,  4  vols. 
Spectators,  and  several  Acts  of  As- 
sembly. 9  yds  of  linsey  is  valued  at 
36:0;  8  deer  skins  at  24:0;  negro 
James,  £75;  do.,  Belford,  £70;  do., 
Pheby  &  two  children,  £130;  etc.; 
total,  £872:11:8.  Alexander  Rob- 
ertson, John  Donelson,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam Murray,  Jr. 

108.  George  Chapman.  Dec. 
1784.  Parcel  of  old  books,  £1 ;  ne- 
groes, Grace,  Rachel,  Robin,  £382: 
10.  Thomas  Owsley,  William  Ows- 
ley, Francis   Doves. 

110.  Mary  Barnett,  late  widow 
of  Samuel  Bell,  dec'd,  allotted  dow- 


er. 


111.     Samuel    Moore.     July   20, 


1785.  £182 :19 :0.  James  Davis,  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  Alexander  Hanna. 
112.  James  Adams.  Aug.  8, 
1785.  Bibles  &  other  books,  £1 :15. 
£128:1.  George  Adams,  Samuel 
Woods,  William  Morrison. 

112.  John  Cowan,  guardian  of 
the  children  of  John  Barxdale, 
dec'd,  makes  settlement,  August 
Court,  1785. 

113.  James  Gordon.  Oct.  18, 
1785.  negro  boy;  parcel  of  books; 
etc.  £196 :11 ;  Samuel  Taylor,  Sam- 
uel Woods,  John  McMurtry. 

114.  Benjamin  Pattern.  Oct.  18, 
1785.  Set  of  surveyor's  instru- 
ments, £15;  etc.;  £73:15.  William 
Gaines,  Sam  Adams,  David  Adams. 

115.  Mark  Arnold.  Nov.  1,  1784. 
Negro  Caesar ;  some  old  books,  2 :6, 
etc. ;  £179 :9.  Ja.  Speed,  Geo.  Cald- 
well, William  Griffith. 

117.  John  Carpenter.  Mch.  29, 
1785.  Belt  pistle,  6:0;  branding 
iron,  2:6;  2  bu.  hemp  seed,  12:0; 
Spanish  mare,  £14;  200  wait  of  be- 
kin  and  beef,  £4:10;  250  wait  of 
hemp,  £3:2:6;  60  wt.  of  hogs  fat, 
£1 :10 ;  80  bbls.  corn,  £32 ;  7  books,  a 
knif  &  cumpus,  11:0;  etc.;  £374:8. 
Robt.  Barnett,  Moses  Copedge,  Ja- 
cob Spears. 

120.  Dinah  Chapman,  widow  of 
George  C,  allotted  dower;  negro 
girl  Grace,  £70,  etc. 

124.  Hugh  Shiell.  Feb.  23,  1786. 
(Shiell  was  a  Pennsylvania  Scotch- 
man, and  his  inventory  shows  more 
^^ finery"  than  any  other  on  record 
at  this  time.  It  is  given  in  part  as 
a  sample  of  backwoods  elegance) : 
Lanthorn,  2:0;  negro  girl,  £70;  do. 
boy,  £70;  green  window  curtains, 
8:0;  wagon  &  gears,  14:0;  2  large 
carpets,  £3;     3  brass  candlesticks, 
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£1;  silver  watch,  £2:15;  Plate,  £30; 
Bible,  £5;  furnitnre  paper,  15:0;  2 
small  carpets,  £1 :5 ;  2  salvers  & 
china,  £2 ;  18  towels,  £1 :10 ;  19  table 
cloths,  £6;  3  stills,  250  gals., 
£106:5;  still,  20  gals.,  £6;  warming 
pan,  10:0;  etc.;  total,  £529:16. 
Thomas  Ball,  James  Logan,  Jr., 
James  Logan. 

128.  George  Bright.  Feb.  21, 
1786.  £36:12:1.  Eichard  Jackman, 
James  Logan,  John  Dougherty. 

129.  Andrew  Duncan,  Mch.  21, 
1786.  Pr.  of  boots  &  spurs,  £1 ;  Bi- 
ble, razor,  inkstand,  12 :0 ;  etc. ; 
£56 :16.  Wm.  Casey,  James  Magill, 
Hugh  Logan. 

132.  Joseph  Lankford.  Aug.  25, 
1786.  Old  negro  man,  £40;  negro 
woman,  £80 ;  hand  mill,  18 :0 ;  slate, 
4:0;  etc.;  £212:9.  John  Hall,  James 
Renicks,  Nathan  Farris. 

134.  Sarah  Hart.  Mch.  10, 1786. 
Big  Jack,  £70;  Little  Jack,  £70; 
Hercules,  £70;  Gray,  £65;  Sarah, 
£55;  Silvey,  £42;  Frederick,  £35; 
Duke,  £25;  Ned,  £15;  Betty,  £50; 
Peter,  £35;  Vicey,  £20;  Ritta,  £15; 
Fanny,  £10;  Old  Cuttey,  £5;  Eng- 
land, £70;.  Jepand  bred  server  and 
some  brass  hat  pins,  6:0;  etc. 
£843 :1.  John  Halley,  Nicholas  An- 
derson, Edward  Williams. 

138.  Benjamin  Price.  June  20, 
1786.  3  old  books,  9:0;  192  deer 
skins,  £24 ;  5  bear  skins,  15 :4 ;  otter 
skin  &  fox  skin,  3:6;  negro  bov 
Will,  £60;  do.,  man  Nat,  £25;  etc. 
£232:7:6.  Thomas  Owsley,  Wil- 
liam Richardson,  Wm.  Young. 

140.  Paul  Froman.  Mch.  27, 
1784.  Negroes:  David,  £70;  woman 
Sibb,  £50;  Nanney,  £100;  girl  Nan- 
cy, £90;  Hannah,  £85;  Becke,  £85; 
Sarah,  £70;  girl  Sibb,  £70;  David, 


£60 ;  Pot  trammel,  £15 ;  etc.  £700 :16. 
Edmond  Singleton,  Peter  Keeney, 
Christian  Samet. 

141.  Walker  Daniels.  (A  mer- 
chant and  lawyer.  He  was  the  first 
county  attorney  of  Lincoln,  and 
conducted  a  dry  goods  store  in 
Danville,  which  town  he  laid  off  and 
named.  The  Lincoln  deed  books  of 
the  time  are  full  of  transfers  of  lots 
by  his  administrators  to  purchas- 
ers. He  was  killed  by  Indians  as 
he  w^as  passing  from  Louisville  to 
the  salt  works  in  August,  1784.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  attor- 
ney general  for  Kentucky  district. 
From  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
books,  this  versatile  man  seemed 
also  to  be  a  student  of  medicine.  As 
this  inventory  gives  a  good  picture 
of  a  lawyer's  library  and  the 
jjrices  of  merchandise  at  that  time, 
it  is  given  in  full) :  Feb.  20,  1787. 
Grey  forrest  cloth  at  12:0  a  yard; 
Wilton,  9 :0 ;  blue  Duffie,  10 :0 ;  brown 
rib'd  cloth,  8:0;  w^hite  plains,  4:0^, 
white  serge,  3 :0 ;  red  striped  cotton, 
6:0;  flowered  satin,  15:0;  cambrick, 
lOd. ;  milled  caps,  2:0;  pr.  yarn 
men's  stockings,  6:0;  worsted  jack- 
et pattrons,  10:0;  blankets,  12:0; 
bolts  gartering,  2:6;  pr.  garters, 
7%d;  broad  shoe  binding,  2d;  narro 
do.,  2d.;  pr.  silk  knee  bands,  3:0; 
bolt  white  tape,  9d. ;  worsted,  per 
lb.,  12:0;  hat  bands,  a  bundle,  6:0; 
steel  shoe  buckles,  6d. ;  scissors, 
1 :0 ;  thimbles,  4d. ;  paper  large  pins 
1:3;  packett  small  do.,  9d. ;  paper 
small  do.,  9d. ;  29  papers  needles, 
£1:10;  primers,  9d. ;  pr.  men's 
white  kidskin  gloves,  16d;  4  neck 
cloth  runers,  4:0;  watch  chains, 
1 :6 ;  pr.  silver  lockets,  3 :0 ;  pr.  black 
horn  studs,  2d.;     nutmeg     grater, 
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1 :6 ;  band  gilt  coat  buttons,  per  doz., 
7:6;  do.  small,  4:0;  quire  paper, 
2:0;  horse  whip,  4:0;  bag  of  tea, 
934  lbs.,  £3:18;  coffee,  lb.,  2:0; 
hanks  colored  silk,  1:0;  hair  sifter, 
4 :0 ;  lead  inkpot,  6 :0 ;  books :  Stran- 
ger's  Reports,  £3:10;  Bacon  ^s 
Abridgments,  2  vols.,  £3;  Modern 
Entries,  2  vols.,  £3 ;  Modern  Cases, 
15:0;  Comberback's  Reports,  £1; 
old  law  book,  10:5;  Blackstone's 
Appendix,  10:0;  Laws  of  Virginia, 
£1 ;  Bohun  's  Institute  Legallis,  10 :0 ; 
Practising  Attorney,  10:0;  Guth- 
rie's Cicero,  3  vols.,  7:6;  Law  of 
Wills,  6:0;  Law  of  Evidence,  6:0; 
Harrison's  Practisor  Chancery, 
10:0;  Clerk's  Vade  Mecum,  5:0; 
Tristram  Shandy,  2  vols.,  4 :0 ;  Sher- 
lock on  Death,  3:0;  small  Lattin 
book,  2:0;  Rollin's  Belles  Lettres, 
£1 ;  reading  desk,  £1 :10 ;  gold  watch, 
£17 ;  Arm  chair,  5 :0 ;  Precemptor,  2 
vols.,  £1:10;  Doctor  &  Student, 
5:0;  Journals  of  Congress,  15:0; 
Pamphlet  Letter  Addressed  to  the 
Abbe  Reynal,  Part  of  the  Cresis, 
Desertation  on  the  Public  Union, 
Observations  on  the  4th  &  5th  Arti- 
cles of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace, 
Address  to  the  State  by  Congress, 
Public  Good  (all  above),  2:6;  snuff 
box,  2  papers  ink  powder,  steel  & 
spoon,  2  fans,  scissors  &  brush, 
16:0;  4  pains  window  glass,  3:0; 
case  of  pistols,  £3;  etc.,  (household 
plunder),  making  in  all,  £264:2:1%. 
Absalom  Irvine,  Ja.  Speed,  Thomas 
Allin. 

147.  Ann  Hudgens,  late  widow 
of  John  Gibson,  allotted  dower,  one 
negro  boy  Henry.  Mch.  1, 1787. 

149.  Samuel  Jack.  Jan.  11, 
1783.   negro   woman   &   child,   £60; 


etc.,  £168:11:9.  John  Kincaid,  Jo- 
seph Wilson,  Stephen  Archer. 

151.  Estate  of  William  McAfee, 
settlement  June  27,  1787;  ''it  was 
sold  for  paper  money  on  the  6th 
day  of  March,  1781,"  for  £19,923:- 
14:0. 

154.  William  Weathers  or  With- 
ers. Feb.  19,  1788.  Negroes:  Jack, 
xVppleby,  Hannah,  Patt,  Rose;  old 
books ;  5  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  £18 ; 
etc.  £267 :3 :6.  Thomas  Pope,  Sam- 
uel Duncan,  John  Jackman. 

162.  John  Potts.  June  3,  1786. 
£65.  Thomas  Harbeson,  John  Har- 
beson,  Jonathan  Looney. 

162.     James     Crutchfield.     July, 

1788.  Negroes :  Phil,  Sarah,  Daniel, 
Moses ;  5  books,  etc.  £270 :15.  John 
Brvant,  Nathan  Lamme,  Alexander 
Collier. 

164.  Giles  Williams.  June,  1788. 
Books,  5 :0,  etc.  £80 :12.  John  Sleet, 
John  Cook,  David  Cook. 

171.  Edward  Ball.  Oct.  1788. 
Negroes :  Sam,  Ben,  Adam,  Lise, 
woman,  Charles;  some  books,  etc. 
£509:2.  John  Jones,  John  Sleet, 
William  Goggin.  On  page  174, 
£16:5  is  added  to  this  inventory. 

173.  John  Rutherford.  April  21, 

1789.  £79 :6.  Jereh  Pierce,  Thomas 
Logan,  John  McClure. 

174.  William  McBride.  June  27, 
1783.  2  sword  blades,  6:0;  12 
books,  £3 ;  19  patterns  deer  skins  at 
8:0  per  pattern;  2  negroes;  old 
drum,  etc.  £264:11.  Ebenezer  Mil- 
ler, John  Smith,  John  Marshall. 

175.  Aaron  Collier.  June,  1788, 
3  Books.  £104:9:8. 

176.  David  Floyd.  July  21, 1789. 
Negro  woman ;  12  bu.  wheat,  £1 :16 ; 
etc.,  £119:10:6.  James  Downing, 
Alex'r  Collier,  Walter  Dewitt. 
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177.  John  English.  Sep.  1788. 
£73 :12 :3.  Thomas  Owsley,  William 
Owsley,  Samuel  Davis. 

177.     Stephen     Slade.     May     2, 

1789.  Negroes:  Hannah,  Patience, 
Jacob,  James,  Sarah,  a  man.  Bad- 
ger, L^^dia;  Bible  &  other  books, 
£1;  Barber  instruments,  £1:10;  etc. 
£460:16.  John  James,  John  Wil- 
kerson,  Nathan  McClure. 

179.  Henry  Smith.  Sep.  1789. 
An  old  French  pack-saddle,  5:0; 
linen  at  2:6  per  yd.;  linsey  at  3:0 
per  yd.;  buffeloe  skin  bed  cover, 
10:0;  negroes,  Ned,  Luce,  Sarah, 
Bet ;  Indian  corn  at  6 :0  per  bbl.  on 
the  ground;  3  bu.  old  corn  in  crib, 
£1:10;  etc.  £518:6:3.  John  Jones, 
George  Douglass,  John  Downing. 

181.  John  Glover.  Nov.  24,  1789. 
Frow,  3  :0 ;  candle  molds,  3 :0 ;  etc. 
£76:16.  John  Bailey,  John  Short, 
Joseph  Jackson,  Marvel  Nash. 

184.  Andrew    McKinley.     April 

1790.  Negroes :  Phebe,  Sylvia ;  sev- 
eral ^  ^  of  physical  &  others, ' '  £1 :10 ; 
sword,  18 :0 ;  etc.  £194 :9 :6.  Marvel 
Nash,  Joseph  Russell,  James  Lo- 
gan. 

185.  Thomas  Feland.  1784. 
Catherine  Warren,  admrx. 

187.  Robert  Montgomery.  June 
1790.  Shoemaker's  tools;  cooper's 
tools,  etc.,  £73 :13 :9.  George  Elliott, 
Alex'r  Collier,  Joshua  Barditt. 

188.  George  McCallister.  July 
20,  1790.  Shoemaker's  tools;  weav- 
er's tools;  rifle  gun  &  shot  pouch, 
£4:10;  etc.  £64:4:6.  William  Logan, 
John  Wilkison,  John  Wylie,  Alex- 
ander Hanna. 

188.  Francis  McBride.  Feb., 
1782.  £113 :16.  Robert  Moseby,  John 
Smith,  Nathan  Selers,  Wm.  Mc- 
Cune. 


189.  Richard  Wornel.    July   16, 

1790.  Negro,  £65;  etc.  £113:19. 
William  Owsley,  Anthony  Owsley, 
Henry  Owsley. 

190.  Thomas  McGrivey.  Aug. 
12,  1790.  Buckskin  dressed,  1:0; 
beaver  hat,  £1 :10 ;  Bible  with  other 
books,  12 :0,  etc.  £28 :1 :10. 

192.  John  French.  Jan.  18, 1791. 
2  books,  4:0;  etc.  £65:3:6.  John 
Dougherty,  Andrew  Dodds,  Henry 
Pope. 

Book  B. 

1.  Francis  Kirkpatrick.  Aug.  15, 

1791.  £37 :11 :6.  Hugh  Logan,  John 
Magill,  William  Renick. 

2.  James  Burten.  Aug.  16, 1791. 
Case  of  pistols,  £2:14;  2  lbs.  woolen 
yarn,  18 :0 ;  etc.  £158 :11 :6.  John  Lo- 
gan, Wm.  Montgomery,  James  Mc- 
Clure. 

6.  John  Miller,  July  10,  1791. 
8  raccoon  skins,  1:3  each;  Bible  & 
old  books,  5 :6 ;  etc.  £58 :15 :6.  Henry 
Bright,  John  Sleet,  Reuben  Arnold. 

9.  Thomas  Williams.  July  13, 
1791.  Negroes :  Michal,  Harry,  Will, 
Addam,  Sarah,  Dorcas,  Tamer, 
Eve,  Jane,  Sibby,  Alice,  Rachel, 
Jupiter,  Israel  and  Moses;  short 
horn  cow  &  calf;  sundry  books;  1 
lb.  powder,  4:0;  J/2  lb.  lead,  9d. ; 
dressed  buckskin,  7:6;  100  lbs. 
backon,  £2:10;  22  lbs.  wool,  £2:4; 
etc.  £842:14:9.  William  Owsley, 
William  Richardson,  Jesse  Rich- 
ardson. 

12.  Maj.  Nathan  McClure.  Feb. 
21,  1792.  30  hogs  at  $1  each  (the 
first  dollar  mark  that  occurs  on  the 
inventory  books),  amounting  to  £9; 
2  wolf  traps,  £2:8;  dictionary  and 
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other  books;  300  wt.  of  hemp,  £3; 
etc.  £171.  John  Hargrove,  Jas. 
Davis,  Eobert  Moore. 

17.  Solomon  Shoemaker.  Aug. 
24,  1792.  Shoemaker's  tools,  etc. 
£35 :1 :3.    N.  Huston,  John  Lair. 

20.  Samuel  Briggs.  Nov.  13, 
1792.  £271:4:10.  Eobert  Barnett, 
Michael  Kennedy,  Edmond  Powell. 

26.  Benjamin  Nokes.  Sep.  24, 
1789.  £38:15.  Stephen  English, 
John  Warren,  Sam'l  Davis. 

27.  John  McElnney,  administra- 
tor of  Andrew  Duncan,  allowed 
traveling  expenses  from  Lincoln 
to  Augusta  county,  on  said  admin- 
istration, of  £12 ;  also  John  Edmis- 
ton,  co-administrator,  allowed  for 
6  trips,  £36. 

28.  James  Bailey.  Mch.  13, 1792. 
2  Bibles  and  other  books,  etc. 
£83:3:9.  Levi  Baldoc,  Edmond 
Payne,  Eeuben  Euffner. 

30.  Mary  Fields,  late  widow  of 
James  AVrii>iit,  has  dower  allotted. 
Mch.  2,  1792. 

31.  John  Shackleford.  Mch.  16, 
1792.  2  negro  boys;  1  do.  girl;  912 
lbs.  pork  at  12 :0  per  hundred ;  6000 
wt.  of  inspected  tobacco,  £36 ;  books 
£4:12;  45  lbs.  iron,  £1:17:6;  7  lbs. 
old  nails,  9 :4 ;  etc.  £254 :8 :4.  George 
Murrell,  John  Montgomery,  Alex- 
ander Blane. 

32.  George  Shackelford.  Mch. 
16,  1792.  Negro  boy,  etc.  £96:4:6. 
George  Murrell,  John  Montgomery, 
Alexander  Blane. 

35.  Settlement  of  Henry  Smith's 
estate.  Says:  ^' Henry  Garret's  leg- 
acy left  him  by  his  father,  Gideon, 
and  willed  him  by  his  stepfather, 
Henry  Smith,  dec'd,  and  paid  to 
his  mother  and  stepfather,  Joseph 
Jones."  Dec.  20,  1791. 


36.     John  Sloan.  Aug.  24,  1790. 

2  Bibles,  2  testaments,  spelling 
book,  etc.  £189:0:9.  Isaac  Shelby, 
J.  Davis,  Jacob  Patton,  John  Mc- 
Cormack. 

43.  Sarah  Miller.  Bible,  Psalm 
book,  etc.,  10:0;  2  pr.  spectacles,  1: 
3;  warming  pan,  4:0;  16  ducks  & 
drakes,  8:0;  35  lbs.  cotton,  17:0;  26 
lbs.  wool,  £2:12;  4^/2  bus.  clean 
wheat,  11:3;  ram,  10:0;  etc.  £152. 
John  Eeed,  Wm.  Eeed,  Thomas 
Ball. 

47.  Anne  Williams.  Oct.  16, 
1792.  Horse  hide,  2:6;  etc.  £47:3. 
William  Owsley,  Anthony  Owsley, 
Jesse  Eichardson. 

55.  Edward  Moore.  Nov.  12, 
1792.  2  old  weathers,  £1:4;  2  old 
ewes,  18:0;  4  lambs,  £1:11;  etc. 
£26:17:6.  Eobert  Givens,  Joseph 
Campbell,  James  Dooley. 

56.  Addition  to  above  inventory, 
£14.  Michael  Kennedy,  Eobert 
Barwell,  Edm.  Powell. 

57.  Isaac  Farris.  Sep.  25,  1790. 
Chany  ware,  3  books ;  Negroes,  Ned, 
Mary,  Benn,  £183  :8 :3.  John  Farris, 
John  Eobertson,  John  Hall. 

66.     Charles  Johnson.  Nov.  1792. 

3  yds.  broadcloth,  £2 :5 ;  pr.  of  honey 
comb  breeches,  £1 ;  etc.  £14 :4 :2. 

Maeeiages. 
1790. 

2-2 — Hardin,      Thomas,       Mary 
Glover. 
4-21— Howse,  William,  Polly  Will- 
cock. 

5-6 — Hiatt,     Joseph,      Margaret 
Eeed,  con.  by  John  Eeed. 

7-1 — Henderson,  William,  Elean- 
or Clarke. 
7-20— Hill,  William,  Nancy,    dau. 
of  Isaac  &  Jane  Mavfield. 
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7-20 — Hobbs,  Hynson,  Sarah,  dau. 

of  Steven  Shipman,  Sr. 
10-12 — Hindman,      James,       Mary 

Bounts. 
11-1 — Holland,   John,  Mary  Tur- 
ner. 
12-1 — Henderson,  James,  Lettice, 

dau.  of  John  Eutherford. 
3-12 — Innys,  William,  Caty,    dau. 

of  William  Pointer. 
3-21— Johns,       William,        Molly 

Thurman. 
4-1 — Jump,   Peter,      Katy  Inks, 

widow.  Probably  Links,   as 

Henry  Links  is  on  the  bond. 
2-19 — Kenny,  Danile,  Mary    Ogle- 

tharp. 
5-14 — Keeny,  Michael,     Susannah 

Eawls,  con.  by  M.  D.,  Mary 

&  Susannah  E. 
7-14 — Kissinger,       John,      Sarah 

Middleton. 
7-23 — Kerr,  James,  Elizabeth,  dau. 

of  David  Williams. 
1-2 — Link,  Henry,  Mary,  dau.  of 

John  Morison. 
6-17 — Logan,  David,  Nancy  Thur- 
mond. 
7-22 — Logan,       Matthew,      Dicey 

Thurmond. 
2-2— McBride,  Eobert,  Isbel,  dau. 

of  William  Young. 
11-16 — Marksberry,  Samuel,    Lucy 

Banks,  con.  by  Linn  B. 
12-20 — Moore,  Samuel,     Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  Hannah  Berry. 
12-30 — McMurry,  James,  Janet  Mc- 

Elwee. 
1-16 — Parker,  Isaiah,  Betsy  Simp- 
son. 
6-29 — Peter,  Jonathan,  Mary  Eat- 

liff. 
7-6 — Rutherford,  Larldn,    Peggy 

Hamilton,    con.    by    Larkin 

Eamsey. 


7-12 — Eutherford,    John,     Jinsey^ 

dau.  of  James  Bailey. 
8-26 — Payne,    Eeuben,     Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  William     &     Mary 
Pigg. 
1-18 — Sellers,       Joseph,      Eachel 

Summers. 
2-15 — Smiddy,       Thomas,     Sarah 

Simpson. 
3-28 — Stemmons,    Stephen,     Sally 
Van  Winkle. 
4-9 — Smith,  John,  Jane  McCarty. 
6-6 — Sloan,     Alexander,      Agnes 
Dobson,    con.  by  Eobert    & 
Mary  D. 
8-3 — Swope,  Jacob,    Mary  Grate 

Pope. 
6-17 — Tinkle,  George,  Sarah,  dau. 

of  Mijajah  Procter. 
8-12— Tomlinson,    Edward,    Sally 
Maxey,  ^^30  Odd."  Con.  by 
Wm.  Buford;  ''she  lives  in 
my  house." 
11-23 — Tuley,  John,  Abediah  Davis, 
con.  by     Thomas     D.,    her 
guard. 
1-25 — Wiley,      Aquilla,       Hannah 
Warren,  con.  by  James  W. 
3-1 — Warren,    James,    Catherine 
Felan. 
3-21— Wright,     John,      Elizabeth 
Gibbs,  con.  by  Benj.  G.,  her 
guard. 
8-31 — Warren,  Eeuben,  Betsy,  dau. 
of  John  Preston. 
—  -  — Williams,  Walter,  Elley  Ows- 
ley. 
6-2 — Young,  Isam,  Leah  Master- 
son. 

1791. 
1-4 — Bland,  Charles,  Philis,  dau. 
of  Thomas  Pope. 
2-10 — Bledsoe,    Benjamin,     Catey 
Jennings,  dau.  of  William. 
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3-29 — Bird,  Ruben,  Sarah,  dau.  of 
Hugh  Black. 

3-30 — Bailey,  Elijah,  Sarah,  dau. 
of  Jame  J. 
4-5 — Birney,       James,       Martha 
Eeed. 

7-30— Baker,       William,       Nancy 
Eeed. 

9-20 — Bowdry,      James,    Lettice, 
dau.  of  Josephus  Perrin. 
11-22 — Brown,  Benajah,  Judy,  dau. 

of  Benjamin  Brown. 
11-26 — Bright,  Jacob,  Ledea,    dau. 

of  Wm.  Springate. 
12-24 — Bayne,  Thomas,  Ann  Mid- 
dieton. 

1-16 — Christopherich,  Johannes, 
Elizabeth  Sponemor.  [This 
man's  name  is  written  in 
the  bond  as  Christopher 
Chronick.  This  is  what  the 
clerk  heard  it  to  be.  How- 
ever, the  autograph  signa- 
ture on  the  bond  is  Johannes 
Christopherich,  in  good,  leg- 
ible German  script.] 
2-9— Campbell,   William,    Rachel 

Robertson. 
3-2 — Carr,  A^^illiam,  Hannah,  dau. 
of  David  Williams. 

3-19 — Coppedge,     James,     Nancy 
Obannon. 

5-17 — Clark,  John,  Anne  Whitton. 
7-2 — Davis,  John,  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  John  Wiley. 

8-22 — Drummond,   James,    Lucin- 
da,  dau.  of  John  Jo  sling. 

6-15 — Ewing,       Young,      Winney 
Warren. 
10-10— Elliott,  William,    Margaret 
Arnold. 

6-18 — Feland,    Andrew,     Frances, 
dau.  of  William  Mason. 
8-1 — Ferril],  John,  Kezia,  dau.  of 
Henry  &  Feby  Cook. 


10-26— Ford,  William,  Sally  Shack- 
elford. Ford  was  the  son  of 
William;  and  Sally  the  dau. 
of  Zachariah. 

6-27 — Garvin,  Isaac,  Jenny,  dau. 
of  Mrs.  Mary  H. 

7-27 — Givens,  James,     Jane,  dau. 

of  George  Givens. 
10-18 — Gilmore,  Alexander,  Rebecc- 
ca,  dau.  of  Thomas  Smith. 

6-27 — Henry,  Creighton,  Eliza 
Wylie. 
12-28 — Jackson,  Joel,  Nancy  Cald- 
well, an  orphan  living  with 
Reui3en  Payne  and  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife. 
1-6 — Key,  Thomas,  Martha  Da- 
vis, Thomas  D.,  her  guard- 
ian. 

4-12 — Kavanaugh,  Charles,  Mary^ 
dau.  of  Nicholas  &  Sarah 
Gentry.  William  K.  con.  for 
Charles. 

2-26 — Logan,  John,  Dorcas,  dau.  of 
Hannah  McKinley. 

7-20 — Leiver,  John,  Eve  Weighly. 
.    (Seiver  &  Wylie!) 
11-25— Lee,  William,  Polly,  dau.  of 
Joseph  Jackson. 

1-11 — Montgomery,  Samuel,  Han- 
nah, dau.  of  Jacob  &  Ann 
Copelin. 

2-28 — Mounce,     Matthias,     Mary, 
dau.  of  Thomas     Montgom- 
ery. 
4-4 — Mann,  George,  Mary  Mans- 

pile,  con.  by  John  M. 
4-9 — Mcintosh,  Joseph,    Martha^ 
dau.  of  Elizabeth  Bowdre. 

7-14— McKendry,  Edward,  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  dau.  of  Edw. 
Worthington. 

7-27— McClure,  Thomas,  Susan- 
nah, dau.  of  James  Hinds. 


H.  R. 
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8-30 — Maloney,     Eobert,      Nancv 

Gibbs. 
9-30 — Morrison,  Ezra,     Elizabeth 

Carpenter. 
10-19— McElwee,  William,      Agnes 

McClure. 
11-15 — McMurtry,  Joseph,     Isable 

Hannah. 
12-20— Moody,  William,  Judith  Bu- 

ford. 
11-8 — Newland,     Ezekiel,      Milly, 

dau.  of  George  Douglas. 
1-20 — Phipps,  George,  Polly  Doss. 
2-11 — Peyton,  Martin,  Rachael  Ar- 

buckle. 
8-2 — Peter,    William,     Margaret 

Lowe,     con.     by     Elizabeth 

Lowe. 
8-22— Pasley,   George,   Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  Thomas  Harris. 
9-15— Peham  tPelham?],  Francis, 

Nancy,     dau.     of    Elizabeth 

Polloway. 
1-12 — Rogers,     William,      Sarah, 

dau,  of  Elizabeth  Lowe. 
4-24 — Robeson,       James,     Sarah, 

dau.  of  John  &  Ellenter  Mur- 

fit. 
4-4 — Skidmore,  John,  Sarah,  dau. 

of  James  McClure.   [On  the 

papers  connected  with  this 

license  there  seems  to  be  at- 
tempted by  the  McClures  a 

seal,  but  it  is  so  indistinct 

that  nothing    can  be    made 

of  it.] 
4-6 — Simpson,   Robert,    Hannah, 

dau.  of  Edmund  Powell. 
4-9 — Stephenson,   David,   Edeth^: 

dau.  of  Thomas  &  Elizabeth 

Logan. 
4-19 — Street,  Nathaniel,  Rosamond 

Cox,  con.  by  James  C. 
8-8 — Skidmore,  Joseph,  Hannah, 

dau.  of  Samuel  McKinney. 


8-9— Schmick,  Gotlieb,  Polly  Als- 
pan. 
9-21 — Stephenson,     Mills,     Jenny 
Kilpatrick,    con.     by    Peter 
Jump,  guard. 
11-27 — Short,     Jacob,       Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Elisha  Freeman. 
12-1 — Speers,  Jacob,  Abigail,  dau. 
\^  of  Mary  Huston. 
12-19 — Sellers,  James,  Mary,  dau. 
of  Rebekah  Crawford.  [This 
man's  name  is  always  writ- 
ten by  the  old    clerk  ^'Sil- 
vers," but  he  always  signs 
it  himself  as  above  given.] 
3-7 — Vardiman,  Amariah,  Nancy 

Wright,  ^^of  age.'' 
7-8— Warren,  David,    Polly    Fe- 
land,  dau.  of  Cataran  War- 
ren. 
5-18 — Young,  James,  Betsy,  dau. 
of  George  Nokes. 

1792. 

3-10 — Andrew,    Alexander,     Ann, 
dau.  of  Jacob  &  Ann  Coplin. 

7-24 — Andrew,  James,  Piercy,  dau. 
of  Jacob  Coplin. 

1-24 — Baker,     Squire,      Elizabeth 

Fallowil. 
2-9 — Benedict,      John,     Hannah, 
dau.  of  Mary  Phillips. 

3-21 — Brush,       Richard,       Nancy 
Warren. 

4-13 — Burnside,  John,  Mary  Den- 
ton, con.  by  John  D. 

8-21 — Balenger,  Richard,  Jr.,  Bet- 
sy Jennings. 

10-1 — Brown,     Matthew,     Sarah, 

dau.  of  Charles  Simpson. 
12-18 — Buford,  John,  Frances  Ban- 
ton. 

3-20 — Clemmons,  Thomas,  Ruthy, 
daughter  of  Henry  Cook. 
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5-18 — Clark,    Joshua,      Margaret 

Galbraith. 
6-9 — Churchwell,  Richard,  Nancy 

Napper,  con.  by  William  N. 
7-10 — Clark,  James,  Leyanna,  dau. 

of  Sarah  Ross. 
5-21 — Dongherty,  Henry,  Kather- 

ine  French. 
5_15_Fryly,       Caleb,      Elizabeth 

Puckett. 
9-3 — Fits  worth,   Abraham,  Lyda 

Cnmpton,     con.     by      John 

Clark,  her  guard. 
9-18 — Farris,       Mica  j  ah,     Nancy, 

dau.  of  Richard  Churchwell. 
4-14 — Gooch,     Jesse,       Elizabeth 

Owsley. 
7-11 — Gibbs,  Samuel,  Martha,  dau. 

of  Martha  Logan. 
10-1 — Gibbs,  Ezekiel,  Martha,  dau. 

of  Frederick  Brown. 
4-19 — Holeman,    Thomas,     Mary, 

dau.  of  John  Graham. 
5-29 — Haggard,  James,  Lucy,  dau. 

of  Benjamin  Brown. 
7-9 — Huston,    Archibald,     Sally, 

dau.  of  Thomas  Gay. 
9-23 — Henry,  Samuel,  Polly,  dau. 

of  Sarah  McFall. 
2-7 — Lines,  Harry,  Ann  Skiele. 
4-18 — Ilforcl,       Charles,       Sidney 

Jones. 
10-2 — Johnson,       David,        Polly 

Burch. 
7-25 — Little,  Benjamin,  Mary,  dau. 

of  Elizabeth  Lowe. 
7-31 — Larger,  John,  Eve  Zacharis. 
9-24 — Logan,  Jonathan,    Frances, 

dau.  of  John  Thurmond. 


11-16 — Logan,    James,  Mary,    dau. 
of  John  Logan. 

1-24— McCarley,  Moses,  Elizabeth 
Patton. 

2-28 — McAlestar,  James,  Hannah, 
--  dau.  of  John  Montgomery. 

4-22 — Murn,  Michael,  Jinny  Cathy. 

7-14 — McMurray,  Thomas,  Chris- 
tinah.  Dice  Hisner. 

7-23 — Milner,  Armstid,  Jemimah 
Bright,  dau.  of  Fanny  Shan- 
non. 

8-21— McDowell,  James,  Mary 
Wright. 

9-10 — Miller,  John,  Betsy,  dau.  of 
Henry  Antle. 
12-31 — McGuire,    Laurence,     Rose 
Wiley. 

12-1 — Price,  Abraham,  Lillyann, 
dau.  of  Agnes  Smith. 

1-17 — Ridgeway,  Jonathan,  Eliza- 
beth Menefee. 

2-11 — Shumaker,  Jesse,  Franky, 
dau.  of  George  Davis. 

4-18 — Stinson,  Henry,  Margret, 
dau.  of  John  Wylie. 

6-18— Shiells,  Patrick,  Mary  Ann 
Worthington,  con.  by  Ed- 
ward W. 

6-25 — Swope,  David,  Polly,  dau.  of 
Samuel  Montgomery. 

8-21 — Thurman,  David,  Margaret 
Middleton. 

3-10 — Vaughn,  James,  Susanna 
Stotts. 

8-29 — Wiley,  Benjamin,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  James  Warren. 

9-29— Welch,  James,  Nancy  Wil- 
son. 


BOONE  DAY— SIXTH  OF  JUNE. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  in  June  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
we  have  had.  The  ^^  Annual  Ee- 
view/'  by  the  Regent,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  handsome  brochure  and 
sent  to  all  the  members  everywhere. 
We  have  had  many  cards  acknowl- 
edging its  receipt  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Review  notes  the  changes  in 
the  Society,  and  also  the  accessions 
to  its  Library  and  Art  collection. 
The  story  of  the  Washington  por- 
trait is  given,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  famous  artist  of  Phila- 
delphia, Prof.  Farina.  As  the 
painting  progresses  in  restoration 
the  artist  will  send  photographs  of 
the  work,  which  will  be,  through 
that  wizard  of  the  painter's  brush, 
a  miracle  of  restoration  to  life,  still 
life,  of  this  portrait. 

Lest  there  should  be  complaint 
that  many  did  not  receive  the  An- 
nual Review  in  brochure,  we  re- 
publish it  in  this  issue : 

Annual  Review  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society — By 
the  Regent  and  Seceetary- 
Treasueer,  Mrs  Jennie  C.  Mor- 
ton. 

This  year  our  report  since  last 
June  is  more  of  accessions  to  our 
Library  and  Portrait  Gallery  than 
of  service  in  other  lines.  Our 
monthly  report   will  soon   be  pub- 


lished, in  which  are  stated  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the 
year. 

The  Librarian,  Miss  Sallie  Jack- 
son, has  prepared  our  Catalogue  of 
books  and  curios,  etc.,  No.  3,  which 
will  be  published  later  on,  and  used 
as  reference  to  the  possessions  of 
the  Society,  and  the  literature  of 
the  Library. 

The  Register  has  greatly  in- 
creased its  circulation  by  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  the  various  Histori- 
cal Societies  and  State  Libraries  of 
America.  In  return  they  send  us 
their  magazines  and  occasional 
books  and  pamphlets.  So  from  this 
it  will  be  seen  the  money  for  the 
Register  is  not  so  much  increased 
by  the  demand,  as  is  its  reputation 
as  a  historical  magazine.  The  dif- 
ferent features  of  the  Register  are 
read  with  interest,  and  complimen- 
tary letters  are  received  commend- 
ing them.  One  gentleman  writes: 
' '  It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  Regis- 
ter; it  represents  the  State  as  I 
knew  it.  But  what  about  all  this 
talk  of  murders  and  illiteracy  and 
dishonesty?  You  will  have  to  sup- 
press your  murderers  and  illiter- 
ates— any  way,  so  they  are  elimi- 
nated from  your  State — then  pros- 
perity will  return  to  it  such  as  it 
enjoyed  in  days  of  yore.^^ 

We  do  not  republish  the  stories 
of  murders,  illiteracy  and  dishon- 
esty— we  deeply  deplore  that  there 
should  be  in  our  history  such  chap- 
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ters.  Our  office  is  to  preserve  the 
best  that  pertains  to  the  history  of 
Kentucky,  and  not  that  which  is 
burned  and  discarded  in  other 
States,  as  unfit  to  be  preserved  in 
any  way.  We  stand  for  Christian 
civilization.  We  send  the  Eegister 
to  Missionaries  in  China;  we  do  not 
wish  their  pupils  there  to  read  of 
the  barbarities  committed  under  the 
flag  they  are  being  taught  to  revere 
as  the  emblem  of  our  religion,  our 
government  and  our  God.  Many  of 
these  heathen,  we  are  told,  laugh  to 
scorn  the  inconsistencies  of  our  re- 
ligion. So  having  to  uphold  in  our 
history,  as  a  people,  the  breast- 
plate of  salvation — our  Holy  Bible 
— to  the  heathen  world,  it  is  best 
to  take  note  of  the  criticisms  they 
make  upon  our  boasted  civilization, 
and  the  style  of  our  literature,  and 
records  of  crime  and  ignorance. 

Our  book-cases  are  now  crowded 
to  the  last  inch  of  space  with  the 
leading  histories  of  the  world,  and 
of  Kentucky  that  are  worth  pre- 
serving. We  have  the  oldest  rec- 
ords of  the  State  in  manuscript  as 
well  as  in  books.  These  old  books 
and  manuscript  have  been  carefully 
arranged  for  us,  simply  as  relics. 
The  State  had  them  carefully  cop- 
ied and  compiled  in  its  file-rooms, 
but  for  us  they  are  gathered,  that 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
need  no  more  be  called  to  them  as 
neglected  records  in  the  old  Cap- 
itol. 

From  June,  1913,  to  June,  1914, 
our  visitors '  register  shows  we  had 
6,000  visitors,  and  there  were  per- 
haps as  many  more  that  were  not 
registered. 

Our  newspaper    files  have    been 


increased  by  a  number  of  news- 
papers, among  them  the  Owens- 
boro  Enquirer,  one  of  the  brightest, 
newsiest  and  best  newspapers  in 
the  West.  We  sincerely  congratu- 
late its  editor  and  proprietor, 
Mr.  Hager,  upon  his  success 
in  his  new  home,  and  his  two 
splendid  aids,  in  the  conduct  and 
literary  excellence  of  his  news- 
paper, his  young  college-bred  sons, 
Lawrence  and  Bruce  Hager.  We 
return  thanks  to  all  editors  who 
send  their  weekly  newspapers  to 
the  Society. 

The  new  histories  in  the  past 
month  are  ^^Side  Lights  on  Mary- 
land History."  These  very  hand- 
some volumes  are  devoted  to  gene- 
alogy as  well  as  history  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland,  one  of  the  first 
and  oldest  States  in  the  Union. 
Inasmuch  as  so  many  Kentuckians 
are  descended  from  Maryland  an- 
cestors, we  regard  this  as  a  very 
valuable  history  in  our  Library. 
It  is  beautifully  written  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  by  its  author, 
who  is  one  of  the  leading  literary 
women  of  Maryland,  distinguished 
alike  in  her  talents  and  historic  an- 
cestry— Mrs.  Hester  Dorsey  Eich- 
ardson. 

^^The  Horton  Family"  is  a  com- 
plete history  of  a  fine,  old  distin- 
guished family  of  that  name  in  New 
York.  There  are  Hortons  also  in 
Kentucky. 

^^The  History  of  the  First  Half 
Century  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, 1846-1896." 

^^The  Story  of  St.  Louis."  A 
beautiful  history  sent  with  the 
compliments  of  the  author. 

^^Fortier's     History   of   Louisi- 
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ana,''  four  volumes,  1718  to  1913, 
through  Spanish,  French  and 
American  possessions.  It  is  deeply 
interesting,  has  much  of  Kentucky 
History  in  it. 

'^The  Polk  Family  and  Kins- 
men," by  W.  H.  Polk,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  A  very  line  family 
history,  well  illustrated  with  mem- 
bers of  the  kindred  throughout 
Kentucky  and  other  States  North 
and  South. 

'^  Historic  Elkhorn."  A  poem 
descriptive  of  this  famous  river  in 
the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

We  have  masses  of  literature  sent 
us  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  the  titles  of 
which  are  too  numerous  to  write 
here ;  these  can  be  found  in  our  cat- 
alog-ues.  French,  German  and 
Spanish  histories. 

"Woman's  Who's  Wlio  of  Amer- 
ica."   Elegant  book.    New  York. 

Donations. 

We  have  some  notable  portraits 
contributed  to  our  gallery  in  the 
past  year. 

The  Legislature  paid  a  handsome 
tribute  to  the  late  Gov.  Simon  Boli- 
var Buckner  upon  his  death  last 
winter,  which  was  expressed  in 
resolutions  that  this  Society  had 
published  upon  very  handsome 
cards,  with  a  photograph  of  Gov- 
ernor Buckner  to  adorn  them.  There 
were  twenty-five  of  these  large 
cards,  which  were  distributed  to 
the  officials  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  whose  names 
are  signed  to  them,  also  to  friends 
and  the  schools  of  Munf  ordville  and 
Hart  County,  the  home  town 
and  county  of  Governor  Buckner. 


Also  one  to  Mrs.  Buckner,  from 
whom  we  received  the  following 
courteous  acknowledgment : 

Munfordville,  Ky.  April  26th,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Morton : — 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
joint  resolutions  \)j  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  and  Senate  in 
memory  of  my  husband.  General 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner.  The  en- 
graving is  very  lifelike,  and  adds 
so  much  to  the  high  tribute  already 
paid  his  character,  making  it  a 
complete  and  priceless  gift.  I  beg 
that  you  will  convey  to  the  Society 
my  sincere  appreciation  of  this 
courtesy. 

Cordially, 
Delia  C.  Bucknek. 

A  portrait  of  Mrs.  James  H. 
Taylor,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  made 
when  eighty  years  of  age,  very  fine 
— contributed  by  her  great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  E.  W.  Doremus,  of 
New  York  City. 

Major  Abner  Harris  contributed 
two  life  sized  portrait  busts  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Major  Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh  Lee.  They  are  hand- 
somely framed  and  hang  in  the  col- 
lection of  notable  Confederates. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  S.  Colston  has 
contributed  an  elegant  portrait  of 
her  father,  Governor  John  W.  Stev- 
enson, which  hangs  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  marble  bust  of  James  Guth- 
rie, an  eminent  lawyer  and  citizen 
of  Kentucky,  presented  to  our  So- 
ciety by  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  J. 
Guthrie  Coke,  Auburn,  Kentucky. 

Also  a  beautiful  painting  of  ' '  The 
Pennyryle     District,"    painted   by 
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that  lovely  artist  of  Edmonton, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Beauchamp,  and  by  her 
presented  to  the  Society. 

A  napkin  ring  of  olive  wood, 
from  Jerusalem.  Gift  from  Mrs. 
C.  Gr.  Eice,  Padiicah,  Ky. 

Archaeological  Specimens — a 
loan — sent  to  us  by  W.  J.  Curtis, 
of  Eobertson  County.  These  are 
said  to  be  very  rare  and  valuable. 
Notices  of  the  collection  have  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  last 
month. 

A  valuable  old  letter  from  Wash- 
ington County,  giving  the  election 
returns,  1842.  The  elected  candi- 
date is  said  to  be  a  Loco  Foco  Re- 
lief man.  Given  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Goodwin,  of  Frankfort. 

Gavels. 

Two  gavels  of  notable  interest — 
one  the  gavel  used  by  South  Trim- 
ble, when  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  during  the 
stormy,  tragic  Legislature  in  1900. 
He  is  now  Clerk  of  the  National 
House  of  Eepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  other  gavel  is  one  of  interest 
from  its  association  not  only  to 
Kentucky  but  to  the  nation — a. 
Washington  hatchet.  It  is  donated 
by  that  generous  enthusiastic  his- 
torian, E.  C.  Ballard  Thruston, 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  hatchet,  he 
writes  us,  with  two  others,  was 
made  from  the  limb  of  a  wild  cherry 
tree,  at  Wakefield,  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  where  Washing- 
ton was  born  February  22,  1732. 
We  will  read  his  letter  about  this 
historic  memorial,  which  we  use  to- 
day in  Mr.  Thruston 's  honor  as  our 
gavel. 


Mr.  Thruston 's  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  18,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Morton: — 

Three  years  ago  when  the  Con- 
gress of  our  National  Society  was 
held  in  Louisville,  I  tried  to  get  a 
George  Washington  hatchet  to  be 
used  as  a  gavel  on  that  occasion, 
but  failing  in  that,  I  followed  an- 
other track. 

The  Father  of  our  Country  was 
born  at  '  ^  W^akefield, "  in  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia,  in  1732. 
Some  time  ago  I  obtained  a  limb  of 
a  wild  cherry  tree  from  the  present 
ovvmer  of  that  estate,  and  also  ob- 
tained from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, through  our  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  the  size 
and  design  of  hatchets  used  in  Gen- 
eral Washington's  youth. 

Following  this  description,  I 
have  had  this  limb  made  into  these 
hatchets,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  send  one  to  you  for  the 
use  of  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society,  which  I  trust  you. 
will  accept  with  my  best  wishes  for 
your  continued  prosperity. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^ 

E.  C.  Ballard  Thrustois^ 
President  General. 

To  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 

Secretary    Kentucky    State  His- 
torical Society,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Washington's  Journey,  1775. 
Gotten  out  by  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Ee volution.  Sent  with 
compliments  of  E.  C.  Ballard 
Thruston,  Louisville,  Ky.  Very 
elegant  and  valuable. 
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Portraits. 

''A    History    of    Washin^^^ton's 
Portrait.  ^ '  Surely        Kentucky 

should  have  a  splendid  portrait  of 
Washington,  the  man  above  all 
others  to  whom  we  as  a  country 
and  a  nation  owe  existence.  When 
the  Governor  and  State  officials 
moved  from  the  old  to  the  new  Cap- 
itol they  made  no  order  or  provis- 
ion for  the  portraits  and  paintings 
in  the  old  Capitol.  They  were  in  a 
bad  condition  of  dust,  mould  and 
neglect,  and  seemed  to  be  left  there 
to  the  fate  of  former  valued  things 
that  were  lost  in  the  fires  that  de- 
stroyed the  former  Capitol.  The 
portrait  of  Washington  was  espec- 
ially a  wreck;  it  had  faded  almost 
beyond  recognition,  was  dreadfully 
torn  in  several  places,  and  covered 
with  dust,  unfit  to  hang  in  our 
splendid  new  Capitol.  We  asked 
the  State  Board  to  allow  us  to  re- 
move them  to  our  Department  in 
the  new  Capitol — all  the  paintings 
and  portraits — believing  we  could 
care  for  them.  They  immediately 
consented,  and  gave  them  to  us  if 
we  would  have  them  repaired, 
cleaned  and  regilded.  We  accepted 
the  proposition,  had  them  removed 
at  our  own  expense  to  our  rooms, 
engaged  one  of  the  best  artists  in 
the  State  (Will  T.  Hundleigh,  of 
Georgetown,  Ky.),  to  clean  the 
paintings  and  portraits,  and  regild 
the  frames,  and  oil  or  varnish  those 
that  needed  such  treatment.  The 
portraits  were  Washington,  Henry 
Clay,  General  Harrison,  Governor 
Shelby  and  General  Lafayette,  and 
paintings  sent  from  Philalelphia, 
as  a  present  to  Kentucky  in  1892. 
Henry  Clay's   portrait  was   found 


too  large  and  tall  for  our  rooms 
and  we  had  it  hung  in  the  second 
story  of  the  Capitol.  When  the 
artist  had  gone  over  these  carefully 
and  so  improved  them  all  by  his 
artistic  methods  of  cleaning  and  re- 
storing paintings,  he  then  turned 
to  the  Washington.  Its  condition 
at  first  staggered  him — how  could 
he  remedy  such  a  ruin!  But  his 
reverence  for  the  ^'Father  of  our 
Country,"  and  love  for  Washing- 
ton impelled  him  to  the  endeavor. 

The  great  portrait  was  brought 
into  the  ''Hall  of  Fame"  and  laid 
upon  the  floor.  With  our  assist- 
ance he  was  enabled  to  draw  to- 
gether the  great  torn  places,  and  by 
adhesive  cloth,  fastened  them  to- 
gether. He  went  over  the  old  can- 
vass carefully,  and  restored  it  as 
far  as  possible,  in  its  condition  of 
decay.  Then  it  was  lifted  up  and 
placed  in  the  alcove  outside,  beside 
our  door  in  the  hall.  He  regilded 
the  elegant  frame,  then  gave  the 
portrait  a  gentle  treatment  to 
cleanse  it,  but  declared  he  could  do 
nothing  more  for  it. 

As  this  portrait  is  said  by  critics 
to  be  the  lost  fifth  portrait  of 
Greene's  copy  of  Stuart's  immortal 
portrait  of  Washington — a  classic 
in  art — we  were  anxious  to  have 
this  once  grand  specimen,  the  por- 
trait of  Washington  restored,  and 
we  resolved  as  a  Society  to  have  it 
accomplished,  if  we  could  find  the 
wizard  of  modern  art  who  could  re- 
store it  by  the  modern  invention 
in  art  now  to  restore  the  portraits 
and  paintings  of  long  ago,  most 
precious  to  those  who  possess 
them.  As  our  Kentucky  artists 
could  not  do  this  work,  indeed  de- 
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clined  to  attempt  it,  we  wrote  to 
the  Academy  of  Art  in  Philadelphia 
to  know  about  the  famous  artist 
painter  who  had  transfigured  so 
many  paintings  there  by  the  new 
art.  We  received  a  courteous  re- 
sponse promptly  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Art  recom- 
mending Prof.  Pasquale  Farina  to 
our  consideration.  He  wrote: 
"Prof.  Farina  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  repairing  to  our  paintings, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him 
skillful  and  satisfactory  in  every 
way. ' ' 

We  then  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  gifted  artist,  and  his 
letters  were  interesting,  instructive 
and  satisfactory,  and  his  terms 
most  reasonable,  which  we  accepted, 
and  entrusted  to  him  restoration  of 
the  portrait.  Our  Vice-President 
prepared  the  legal  form  of  the  con- 
tract with  "party  of  first  part,  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society, 
and  party  of  the  second  part,  Prof. 
Pasquale  Forina,"  and  this  being 
signed  we  proceeded  to  have  the 
precious  portrait  prepared  as  the 
artist  directed  it  should  be  for 
shipment.  We  sent  it  on  the  3rd 
day  of  June  to  Philadelphia.  All 
that  we  can  do  has  been  done,  and 
in  three  months  or  less  we  are 
promised  the  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, so  completely  restored,  that  the 
artist  writes,  "You  would  not  know 
that  it  had  iDcen  touched  since  the 
artist  painted  it  many  years  ago." 

We  have  never  yet  found  the 
date  of  its  first  appearance  in  the 
old  Capitol,  nor  whether  it  was  a 
gift  to  the  State  or  was  purchased 
by  it  when  the  Legislature  met  first 
in  the  old  Capitol  in  1829.    (Decem- 


ber). It  is  told  in  Collins'  History 
of  Kentucky  the  State  House  pre- 
ceding this  was  burned  in  1825,  and 
the  destruction  was  complete,  the 
flames  burning  so  rapidly  the  Leg- 
islature (in  session  at  the  time) 
was  all  that  could  be  saved  from  the 
fire.  Hence  we  know  the  portrait 
of  Washington  was  not  in  that 
State  House  in  1825,  but  later  on  in 
the  then  new  Capitol  it  was  hung 
over  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives,  where  it  was 
broken  and  almost  ruined.  Gen. 
Layfayette's  portrait  is  the  oldest 
painting  in  the  Capitol,  having  been 
first  sketched  by  Mathew  Jouett, 
from  life,  while  Lafayette  was  on 
his  visit  to  Kentucky,  in  1825.  See 
Gov.  Desha's  order  for  the  paint- 
ing in  1825  in  State  Archives.  It 
was  the  first  hung  in  the  Capitol  in 
1829.  We  hope  now  to  have  the 
honor  of  restoring  the  portrait  of 
Washington  to  the  State  as  an 
adornment  of  the  new  Capitol  also, 
as  another  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety for  the  State,  equal  in  beauty 
and  elegance  to  the  memorial  in 
the  "white  city  on  the  hill,"  to  our 
world  famous  poet,  Theodore 
O'Hara. 

Meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society,  *  ^  Boone 
Day/^  June  6th,  1914,  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  at  the  Capitol, 
Frankfoet,  Kentucky. 

Our  annual  meeting  this  year 
was  held  on  the  6th  of  June — as  the 
7th  came  on  Sunday. 

The  following  program  w^as  en- 
joyed by  the  large  audience  that 
gathered  as  usual  to  hear  and  to 
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see  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  liter- 
ary and  musical  exercises,  and  to 
see  the  new  objects  of  beanty  and 
historical  interest  that  adorn  this 
Hall. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Governor  James  B.  McCreary,  Hon. 
H.  V.  McChesney,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, presided,  and  also  made  an 
address. 

The  music  of  the  Orchestra,  the 
violin  solo,  and  the  songs  were  de- 
lightful. Mrs.  Hughes  and  Miss 
Smart  are  among  the  leading  vocal- 
ists of  the  city,  and  Miss  Lucy 
Chinn  is  one  of  the  leading  pianists 
of  the  city,  and  graceful  helper  in 
all  our  musicals  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  State. 

Miss  Alice  Smart  gave  us  a  beau- 
tiful song,  and  played  her  own  ac- 
companiment. She  is  the  teacher 
of  music  in  the  Public  School.  She 
has  an  exquisite  voice,  full,  rich  and 
magnetic — a  voice  that  sways  and 
captivates  an  audience.  We  hope 
she  Avill  favor  us  again  at  our  meet- 
ings. 

Mrs.  Hughes  sang  that  beautiful 
Scotch  song,  ''Maid  of  Dundee,'' 
and  it  was  never  more  tenderly  ren- 
dered than  by  this  delightful 
singer. 

Mrs.  Bayne,  the  author  of 
''Crestland's,"  read  a  charming 
Christmas  story,  which  will  appear 
in  the  Register. 

Miss  Marie  Elise  Johnson,  a 
student  of  the  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  played  a  violin  solo 
of  extraordinary  beauty.  This  ac- 
quisition to  the  music  was  an  es- 
pecial compliment  to  the  Society. 
On  her  v/ay  to  her  home  in  Florida, 
she    remained    over  to    attend  the 


meeting,  and  pay  a  brief  visit  to 
her  cousins.  Misses  Elizabeth  Hunt 
and  Virginia  Chinn. 

Col.  J.  Tandy  Ellis  selected  from 
his  book  of  poems  three  charming 
poems  which  he  read  with  ef- 
fect, and  produced  tremendous  ap- 
plause. 

Mrs.  Bayne 's  ''Christmas  Night 
in  Pioneer  Days"  was  a  historical 
sketch  written  in  the  conversational 
style  of  her  well  known  book, 
"Crestland's." 

A  storm  was  gathering  and  a  few 
persons  left,  but  the  audience 
proper  remained  to  hear  "Recol- 
lections of  General  Robert  E.  Lee," 
by  Major  Abner  Harris.  This  was 
the  crowning  gem  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Major  Harris  told  his  story 
of  how,  as  a  student,  he  had  been 
sent  to  General  Lee  with  important 
papers,  and,  how  this,  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Yforld  famous 
man,  began.  He  told  of  thrilling 
incidents  in  his  career,  that  have 
never  been  published.  The  audi- 
ence hung  upon  his  words  with 
thrilled  hearts  and  dewy  eyes. 
Major  Harris'  personal  "Recollec- 
tions" are  of  intense  interest. 
The  fact  that  Major  Harris  knew 
General  Lee,  that  he  was  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
in  the  great  battles  of  which  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  Commander,  that  he 
talked  with  him  face  to  face,  lent 
an  additional  charm  to  General  Lee 
and  to  his  devoted  soldier,  the  nar- 
rator. 

The  whole  audience  rushed  to 
him  when  he  concluded,  many  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  clasp  the 
Major's  hand  and  thank  him  for 
having  told  them  so  simply  and  so 
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sweetly  this  story  of  the  idol  of  the 
South,  and  the  General  who  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
luajor  Harris  in  the  halo  of  re- 
flected glory,  stood  like  a  soldier, 
and  received  the  grateful  homage 
of  the  audience.  We  hope,  at  some 
time,  to  have  the  Major  tell  us  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Stuart. 

The  program  follows : 

Called  to  Order  by  the  President 
ex-Officio — Gov.  James  B.  Mc- 
Creary. 

Invocation — Eev.  Dr.  Jesse  E.  Zeig- 
ler,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Frankfort. 

Orchestra. 

Address — Vice-President  H.  V.  Mc- 
Chesney. 

Solo — Miss  Alice  Smart,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Lucy  Chinn, 
Pianist. 

Annual  Eeview — Eegent,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie C.  Morton. 

Orchestra. 

Original  Poem — Col.  J.  Tandy 
Ellis. 

Solo — Mrs.  Hughes,  Miss  Lucy 
Chinn,  Pianist. 

''Christmas  Night  in  Pioneer 
Days"— Eead  by  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Bayne. 

Orchestra. 

Eecollections  of  Gen.  Eobert  E. 
Lee — Major  Abner  Harris. 

Violin  Solo — Miss  Marie  Elise 
Johnson. 

We  append  the  following,  just  re- 
ceived, written  by  the  author.  Adj. 

Gen.  J.  Tandy  Ellis,  after  hearing 

Major    Harris'     Eecollections    of 

Gen.  Eobert  E.  Lee. 


A  Picture. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  picture 
— the  freshness  of  the  June  day — 
the  fragrance  of  the  field  and  blos- 
soms, wafting  deliciously,  as  it 
were,  to  touch  and  tone  the  gentler 
spirits  into  a  tender  sympathy. 

Amid  the  smiles  and  charms  of 
the  summer  day — the  setting — of 
a  Confederate  soldier  who  followed 
Lee,  who  stood  in  the  presence  of 
this  matchless  soul  and  felt  the 
magic  of  his  loftier  sentiments. 

The  simple  charm  of  the  narra- 
tive— the  modest  assertion  of  par- 
ticipation in  this  mighty  conHict, 
the  tender  humor,  and,  above  all, 
the  climax  of  this  devotion  of  a 
memory  sacred  and  holy — the  un- 
controllable emotion  and  the  tears, 
filling  out  the  picture  in  all  its  per- 
fection and  sweetness,  making  me 
glad  and  proud  to  call  this  gentle- 
man My  Friend. 

(Signed)     James  Tandy  Ellis. 

Frankfort,  June  8,  1914. 

Big  Crowd  Attends  Boone  Bay  Cel- 
ebratioih  at  Capitol. 

Boone  Day,  an  annual  occasion 
wdth  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society,  attracted  the  usual  large 
crowd  to  the  Society's  rooms  yes- 
terday, to  listen  to  an  excellent  pro- 
gram of  song  and  story,  and  view 
the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

In  the  absence  of  Governor  Mc- 
Creary,  ex-officio  President,  Vice- 
President  H.  V.  McChesney,  pre- 
sided and  spoke  briefly  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  its  aims  and  accom- 
plishments, in   collecting   and  pre- 
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serving  data  and  relics  of  Ken- 
tucky's romantic  and  stirring  his- 
tory. 

The  invocation  was  pronounced 
by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Jesse  E.  Zeigler. 

The  annual  report  read  by  the 
Eegent,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
disclosed  the  progress  made  by  the 
Society  since  the  last  Boone  Day 
celebration.  She  spoke  particularly 
of  the  large  portrait  of  G-en.  Wash- 
ington belonging  to  the  State,  which 
the  Society  rescued  and  is  having 
restored.  This  portrait  hung  over 
the  Speaker's  desk  in  the  Old  Capi- 
tol. Whether  it  was  presented  to 
the  State  or  was  purchased,  is  not 
known,  nor  is  the  date  of  its  acqui- 
sition. This  much  is  known: 
Everything  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  1825,  so  that  this  portrait 
must  have  been  acquired  by  the 
State  some  time  near  1829,  when  the 
new  old  Capitol  was  first  occupied. 
The  portrait  was  torn,  dirty  and 
mildewed,  but  Mrs.  Morton  said  she 
has  received  assurances  that  in 
three  months  it  will  be  perfectly 
restored. 

Among  other  acquisitions  are  a 
bust  of  James  Guthrie,  one  time 
Senator  and  member  of  President 
Pierce's  Cabinet,  presented  to  the 
Society  by  his  grandson.  Represen- 
tative J.  Guthrie  Coke,  of  Logan 
County;  likenesses  of  Generals 
Stonewall    Jackson    and   Fitzhugh 


Lee,  presented  by  Major  Abner 
Harris ;  portrait  of  Governor  J.  W. 
Stevenson;  a  gavel  in  the  form  of 
a  hatchet  of  Washington's  time, 
cut  from  a  wild  cherry  tree  near  the 
birthplace  of  Washington  in  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia,  pre- 
sented by  E.  C.  Ballard  Thruston, 
and  the  gavel  used  by  South  Trim- 
ble as  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
memorable  session  of  1900. 

Mrs.  Morton  said  during  the  year 
6,000  people  have  registered  in  the 
Society's  rooms  and  as  many  more 
have  visited  them. 

Major  Abner  Harris  related  per- 
sonal recollections  of  General  Lee; 
Mrs.  Mary  Addams  Bayne,  of  Shel- 
byville,  author  of  "Crestland's," 
read  an  original  story  of  the  first 
Christmas  celebration  at  the  settle- 
ment, now  Louisville ;  Col.  J.  Tandy 
Ellis,  whose  readings  of  original 
poems  have  become  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  Boone  Day,  read  three  of 
his  compositions  in  delightful  vein; 
Mrs.  James  Hughes  and  Miss  Alice 
Smart  sang  solos,  accompanied  at 
the  piano  by  Miss  Lucy  Chinn,  and 
Miss  Maria  Louise  Johnson,  of 
Cincinnati  Conservatory,  played  a 
violin  solo. 

The  rooms  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  and  between  the 
numbers  on  the  program  an  excel- 
lent orchestra  played  Kentucky 
airs. — (The  Kentucky  State  Jour- 
nal.) 
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W.  W.  Stephenson. 

We,  in  common  with  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  lived,  and  w^hich  he 
adorned  by  his  honorable  achieve- 
ments, were  deeply  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of 
this  estimable  gentleman  and 
friend.  Only  a  day  or  two  before 
the  event,  we  had  talked  with  him 
over  the  'phone  in  regard  to  some 
historical  data,  and  he  talked  with 
his  usual  brightness — said  he  was 
perfectly  well,  and  hoped  to  be  in 
the  Capital  in  a  few  days.  Let  us 
hope  in  the  Capital  of  the  wide- 
world,  and  Heaven,  he  is  today,  en- 
joying the  reward  of  his  faithful 
service  on  earth.  His  was  an  ac- 
tive and  useful  life ;  in  business  and 
social  life  a  leader,  a  man  of  wide 
influence,  because,  combined  with 
his  usual  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and 
statesman,  his  character  as  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  was  above  reproach. 

He  was  foremost  in  every  good 
work  for  the  uplift  and  progress  of 
the  historic  city  in  which  he  was 
reared  and  lived,  and  that  he  loved 
with  a  proud  affection.  He  was 
jealous  of  its  fame  as  the  cradle  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  his  patri- 
otic devotion  to  its  interests,  ex- 
acted from  the  most  indifferent,  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  its  beauti- 


ful history,  that  he  had  collected, 
preserved  and  established  in  the 
Harrodsburg  Historical  Society. 
He  refounded  and  reorganized  it, 
and  placed  it  upon  a  basis  of  self- 
preservation.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  this,  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  and  an  officer  upon 
the  Executive  Board  and  contribu- 
tor to  the  Register.  Our  Society 
will  miss  him. 

We  append  the  following  no- 
tice of  his  death  from  the  Harrods- 
burg Leader.  We  were  proud  of 
him  as  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  and 
know  he  deserves  the  following 
tributes  to  his  worth.  We  have 
hung  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  the 
'^ extra''  containing  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  his  death. — (Editor 
The  Register.) 

William    Wokth  Stephenson. 

^^In  the  death  of  Hon.  William 
Worth  Stephenson,  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  the  county  of  Mercer 
and  the  city  of  Harrodsburg  lose 
a  noble  character  and  a  brave,  up- 
right citizen,  whose  place  can 
hardly  be  filled.  Gifted  with  a  bril- 
liant mind,  untiring  activity,  the 
highest  and  purest  of  civic  and  re- 
ligious ideals;  as  gentle  and  guile- 
less as  a  woman,  and  as  courageous 
as  a  lion,  he  was  esteemed  as  few 


no 
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men  could  be.  In  the  legislative 
lialls,  at  the  bar,  at  all  public  meet- 
ings for  uplift  or  betterment  of  his 
State,  county  or  city,  in  all  phases 
of  public  or  private  life,  he  was 
the  same  honest,  sincere,  outspoken 
and  incorruptible  man.  He  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  on  the  moral  side 
of  all  propositions;  he  hesitated 
not  to  protest  against  graft,  dis- 
honesty or  hypocrisy,  no  matter 
whether  friend  or  foe  was  hurt. ' ' 

^^As  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  when  Senator  Goe- 
bel  was  the  leader,  he  was  not  to 
be  led  into  voting  for  some  things 
he  could  not  approve.  Senator 
G-oebel  sent  for  bis  friend,  Col. 
Jack  Chinn,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
them  how  to  get  Stephenson  in  line. 
Col.  Giiinn  replied:  'You  can 
neither  bribe  him  nor  scare  him. 
and  7fou  had  better  let  him  alone.  ^ 
Needless  to  say  they  did.  This  just 
to  show  how  firm  he  was  for  what 
he  considered  rigiit  and  just. 

''A  eulogy  of  such  a  man  is  not 
necessary.  His  various  activities 
for  the  high  and  best  things  of  life, 
and  the  universal  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him 
have  left  a  monument  that  time 
cannot  tarnish  or  efface. 

''He  fought  a  good  fight,  he  kept 
the  faith,  henceforth  there  is  a 
crown  laid  up  for  him  in  that 
brighter,  better  land. 

"Peace  to  his  ashes,  and  may  our 
community  be  blessed  with  more 
men  v/ho  can  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ard set  by  William  Worth  Stephen- 
son."—  (Ed.  Harrodsburg  Leader.) 


CALLED  SUDDENLY. 


HoiT.  William  Woeth  Stephenson"^ 
HiSTOEiAN,  Lawyer  and  Splen- 
-  DID  Citizen  Claimed  by 
Death. 


Community  Shocked  by  the  Sad 
News  and  Unexpected  Ending  of 
a  Career  That  Had  Been  Suc- 
cessful and  Honorable  and  Which 
Seeming  Had  Many  More  Years 
of  Usefulness  Before  It. 


A  Life  That  Can  Stand  the  Test  of 
Every  Investigation. 


When  death  came  so  suddenly 
Thursday  afternoon  and  called  the 
spirit  of  William  Worth  Stephen- 
son to  go  into  the  shades  of  eter- 
nit}^  every  heart  in  this  community 
was  saddened.  Presumably  a  most 
active,  healthy  man,  whose  life  had 
ever  been  carefully  ordered,  it  was 
a  distinct  shock  to  see  such  a  man 
taken  at  an  age  but  little  past  the 
meridian. 

For  a  day  or  so  previous  Mr. 
Stephenson  had  not  been  feeling 
especially  well  and  had  taken  some 
medicine.  On  Wednesday  night  he 
attended  prayer  meeting  at  the 
Christian  Church,  as  was  his  in- 
variable custom,  and  made  a  beau- 
tiful little  talk.  He  came  down 
town  Thursday  morning  and  went 
about  his  business  as  usual.  The 
heat  and  some  ice  cream  he  had 
eaten  seemed  to  affect  him,  and 
after  dinner  he  went  into  C.  E.  Ran- 
kin's office  and  lay  down  on  the 
couch.    He  realized  that  he  was  in 
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need  of  medical  attention  about  4 
o'clock  and  went  to  the  telephone 
and  called  up  his  physician,  Dr.  C. 
B.  VanArsdall.  Shortly  after  Dr. 
Carroll  Price  was  called.  They 
gave  him  strong  heart  stimulants, 
but  before  the  medicine  could  have 
the  desired  effect  the  heart's  action 
suddenly  ceased  and  the  spirit  took 
its  flight.  One  sister,  Miss  Martha, 
arrived  before  the  end  came  and 
Miss  Mary  shortly  afterward. 
The  stricken  man  was  surrounded 
by  many  devoted  friends.  Col. 
Caither,  Col.  Robert  Harding, 
Messrs.  J.  F.  and  John  I.  VanArs- 
dall among  the  number.  When  the 
end  came  the  news  quickly  spread 
and  on  every  hand  expressions  of 
deepest  regret  were  heard. 

Eev.  S.  N.  Simpson,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  arrive  when  the  dis- 
tressing news  went  abroad,  at  the 
request  of  the  grief-stricken  sister, 
Miss  Martha  Stephenson,  offered  a 
tender,  eloquent  prayer  as  the  soul 
of  this  faithful,  loyal  knight  of  the 
cross  took  its  flight  to  the  home  of 
many  mansions  prepared  for  him 
and  such  as  him.-  The  loss  to  this 
community,  indeed  to  the  whole 
State,  of  this  public  spirited,  patri- 
otic Christian  citizen  .cannot  be 
measured. 

"He    serves    his    country   best 

Who  lives  a  pure  life  and  doeth  righteous 

deed, 
And  walks  straight  paths,  however  others 

stray, 
And    leaves    behind    as    uttermost    bequest 
A    stainless    record 
Which  all  men  may  read. 
This  is  the  better  way." 

And  it  is  the  way  that  this  fore- 


most citizen  served.  He  put  Ms 
whole  heart  into  every  enterprise 
that  was  launched  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  town  and  State  which 
he  loved  and  for  whose  future  he 
planned  as  only  one  could  who  loved 
its  past  and  revered  its  traditions. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his 
loyalty  to  whatever  cause  he  es- 
poused and  for  having  the  courage 
to  line  up  on  the  side  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right,  even  if  it  were 
the  unpopular  side  of  the  minority. 
His  sincerity  and  integrity  were 
never  questioned.  Few  men  have 
pitched  their  private  and  public  life 
on  so  high  a  plane  as  did  he. 

He  was  a  devoted  and  leading 
member  of  the  Christian  Church, 
being  an  elder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  officers,  acting  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Bible-school 
and  teacher  of  the  adult  women's 
Bible  class.  For  thirteen  years  he 
served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  and  resigned  over  a 
unanimous  protest.  His  faithful- 
ness ,to  his  church  was  a  conspicu- 
ous trait  in  his  life  and  his  services 
to  it  invaluable. 

He  was  founder  of  the  Harrods- 
burg  Historical  Society  and  had 
been  its  president  since  its  organic 
zation.  He  did  more  than  any 
other  citizen  has  done  to  foster  an 
interest  in  local  history  and  has 
rendered  to  his  town  and  county 
an  incalculable  service  in  tracing 
back  historical  data  to  its  source 
and  preserving  accurate  records. 
He  took  high  rank  as  an  authority 
on  history  among  those  who  stand 
high  in  fields  of  research. 

Senator  Stephenson  was  a  Past 
Master  in  the  Masonic  Order  and  a 
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KnigM  Templar.  He  was  trustee 
for  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  was  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  State  organization 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Eevo- 
lution. 

Senator  Stephenson  was  the  only 
son  of  Dr.  Andrew  Tribble  Stephen- 
son and  Elizabeth  Smith  Stephen- 
son, who  lived  in  Madison  County 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  but  moved 
to  Mercer  soon  after^vard.  He  en- 
tered the  School  of  Arts  at  Ken- 
tucky University  in  1876,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  He  then  went 
to  Bethany  College,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, from  which  institution  he 
graduated  with  honors. 

He  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  in 
Harrodsburg  Academy,  during 
which  time  he  studied  law  under 
Hon.  T.  C.  Bell.  In  1881  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  soon  took  his 
place  among  the  foremost  lawyers 
of  the  State. 

He  served  two  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature  and  afterward  served 
in  the  State  Senate.  In  both  bodies 
he  made  a  splendid  record  and  was 
recognized  as  a  party  leader  that 
was  incorruptible. 

Senator  Stephenson  was  a  man 
of  splendid  mental  equipment  and 
his  culture  and  travel  gave  him  a 
broad  outlook  of  life.  He  was  fifty- 
seven  years  old  and  unmarried. 
With  his  sisters.  Misses  Martha 
and  Mary,  he  resided  in  their  beau- 
tiful old  colonial  home.  Two  other 
sisters  survive  him,  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Kurtz,  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
who  was  too  ill  to  come  to  the  fun- 
eral, and  Mrs.  Bush  Nelson,  of  Lex- 
ington, who  with  her  daughter  was 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  who   started 


home  as  soon  as  she  received  the 
sad  message,  but  could  not  reach 
here  in  time. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in 
the  Christian  Church  Saturday 
afternoon  at  2:30,  conducted  by 
Rev.  R.  N.  Simpson,  assisted  by 
Rev.  F.  F.  Brown,  Dr.  Bunyan  Mc- 
Leod  and  Rev.  F.  T.  Mclntyre. 
In  spite  of  the  heat  the  large  audi- 
torium could  not  contain  the  im- 
mense throng  that  came  to  pay 
their  last  evidence  of  love  and  re- 
spect. 

Seldom  has  such  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  from  over  the 
State  attended  a  funeral  here.  Af- 
ter the  ministers  had  paid  the  de- 
ceased their  beautiful  tributes  of 
appreciation  and  esteem  the  Knight 
Templars  took  charge  and  went 
through  with  their  beautiful  ser- 
vice for  the  dead,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  funeral  cortege  made 
its  way  to  Spring  Hill  Cemetery 
where  the  burial  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Masonic  Order. 

The  Women's  Bible  Class,  of 
which  Mr.  Stephenson  was  the 
teacher,  attended  in  a  body,  as  did 
the  Masons,  Knight  Templars  and 
church  officers.  The  pulpit,  choir 
railing  and  all  available  spaces 
around  the  casket  w^ere  filled  with 
the  numerous  and  elegant  floral  de- 
signs that  were  sent  as  mute  trib- 
utes from  sorrowing  friends  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  following  were  the  active 
pall  bearers :  Messrs.  Richard  Gen- 
try, James  P.  Spilman,  H.  C.  Wood, 
Col.  E.  H.  Gaither,  Hon.  Merri- 
wether  Smith  and  Mayor  John  G. 
Pulliam. 

The  honorary  pall  bearers  were : 
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Messrs.  N.  L.  Cuny,  F.  P.  James, 
J.  L.  Neal,  Smith  Hansford,  B.  W. 
Allin,  Lee  Smock,  C.  E.  Eankin, 
Judge  B.  F.  Eoacli,  Judge  C.  A. 
Hardin,  Dr.  C.  B.  VanArsdall, 
Judge  D.  Lee  Currey,  Messrs.  C. 
D.  Thompson,  G-eo.  W.  Edwards, 
Maurice  Hansford,  Jas.  F.  Vanars- 
dall,  T.  Sanders  Orr,  D.  M.  Hutton, 
Howard  Davis,  E.  W.  Keenon,  Jas. 
T.  Cooke,  J.  B.  Mann,  Jas.  L.  Isen- 
burg  and  Dr.  J.  Tom  Price. — 
(Harrodsburg  Leader.) 

Eesolutions  of  Mercek  Lodge  No. 
777  F.  &  A.  M. 

Whereas  death  has  invaded  our 
ranks  and  removed  from  our  midst 
our  friend  and  brother,  W.  W. 
Stephenson;  and,  whereas,  we  who 
remain  desire  to  express  our  regard 
and  affection  for  him  as  a  man  and 
mason  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
devoting  a  page  of  our  records  to 
his  memory. 

Be  it,  therefore,  Eesolved,  That 
Mercer  Lodge  No.  777,  F.  &  A.  M., 
has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in 
the  death  of  our  brother  who,  as  a 
mason,  was  faithful  to  every  trust 
imposed  in  him  and  deeply  devoted 
to  the  great  principles  and  tenets 
of  the  Order  which  he  loved ;  who  as 
a  citizen,  w^as  foremost  in  all  en- 
deavors  for  the    development   ond 


advancement  of  his  town  and  com- 
munity; who,  as  a  civil  officer, 
whether  as  State  Senator  or  Magis- 
trate, Avas  faithful  and  true  to  the 
interests  of  county  and  State;  who, 
in  every  station  of  life,  held  his 
honor  above  price,  a  man  worthy  of 
every  confidence  and  honor.  In  his 
death  not  this  Lodge  merely,  but 
the  town,  the  county  and  the  State 
have  been  made  the  poorer  by  his 
passing. 

Be  it  further  Eesolved,  That 
Mercer  Lodge  hereby  extends  its 
sincerest  S3^mpathy  to  the  members 
of  his  immediate  family  in  their 
bereavement.  While  we  cannot 
measure  their  grief  nor  penetrate 
the  depths  of  their  sorrow,  we  bow 
our  heads  and  our  hearts  in  mutual 
condolence. 

Be  it  further  Eesolved,  That  these 
resolutions  be  spread  at  large  upon 
our  records ;  that  a  copy  of  them  be 
furnished  the  family,  the  local 
papers  and  Masonic  Journal  and 
tliat  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
be  worn  by  the  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity for  thirty  days. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 
James  L.  Isenbekg, 
Beit  Lee  Haedin, 

J.  T.  WiLSOlT, 

Committee. 
— Harrodsburg  Leader 
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